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PRESTON S. BROOKS ON THE CANING OF CHARLES SUMNER 


Edited by Ropert L. MERIWETHER 


University of South Carolina 


On May 19 and 20, 1856'!, Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts 
delivered a bitter speech on the Kansas question in which he singled out as 
his special targets the state of South Carolina, her senior senator, A. P. 
Butler, and Senator Douglas of Illinois. Butler he called a Don Quixote who 
had made his vows to the harlot slavery. Upon Kansas and her representa- 
tive, declared Sumner, Butler had ‘discharged the loose expectoration of 
his speech ....nor was there any possible deviation from truth which 
he did not make....the Senator touches nothing which he does not 
disfigure....” 

Butler, 60 years of age and seeming older, was not present at the time. 
On the 22nd of May a 37-year old Congressman, Preston S. Brooks, a kins- 
man of Butler, found Sumner at his desk after adjournment of the Senate 
and, without giving him an opportunity to defend himself, struck him re- 
peatedly with a cane, leaving him bleeding and helpless. A resolution to 
expel Brooks from the House failed; he then resigned and was triumphantly 
re-elected. 

In an illuminating account of the affair in his Nationalism and Sectional- 
ism in South Carolina, 1852-1860,? H. S. Schultz indicates the state of 
mind of Brooks as he brooded over the insult to Butler and to his state. A 
significant fact in the situation is the care with which Butler had avoided 
giving provocation; a reading of his speeches in the Senate during 1855 and 
1856 on the Kansas question clearly shows that he was an active and keen 
debator who refrained from personal remarks and that he neither intended 
nor gave personal offense. Senator Seward, extremist that he was in the 
fight upon the pro-slavery cause, on March 12th remarked of Butler: “I 
am happy to say he cannot address me with more kindly feelings than I 
entertain towards him.” Brooks himself, before the Sumner speech, main- 
tained a proper restraint from personalities. 

For all the notice given the affair, little attention has been paid to the 
testimony before the House committee which investigated the attack and 
made its report on June 2nd. The gutta-percha cane with which Brooks 
struck Sumner was described as an inch in diameter at the larger end, more 
than half that diameter being taken up by the hollow. The sole attending 


1 Speeches and remarks in the Senate and House will be found in the Congressional 
Globe for the dates noted. 
2 (Durham, 1950), pp. 112-121. 
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physician testified before the committee five days after the assault that 
Sumner’s wounds were nearly healed, and that he could have returned to 
the Senate the day after the attack.’ 

That Brooks could not have intended dangerous injury to Sumner seems 
obvious. But at best he should have realized that there was risk in the 
weapon he used. The two letters below, written to his brother, John Hamp- 
den Brooks, indicate the issue as it shaped itself in his mind; he considered 
that he was dealing with an enemy who had deprived himself of any claim 
to rights which should be observed or respected. It was, in effect, the same 
attitude which Sumner had assumed, when he made his verbal attack 
upon Butler. Both men were acting without regard for the possibilities to 
the immediate victim nor to their country. 

Through the good offices of Samuel G. Stoney, the two letters are pub- 
lished by permission of the owner, Benjamin R. Heyward of Charleston, 
and photostats have been presented to the Society and the University. 


House of Rep[resentative]s* 
23 May [18]56 
My dear Ham. 

As you will learn by Telegraph that I have given Senator Sumner a caning 
and lest Mother should feel unnecessary alarm I write to give a detailed 
statement of the occurence. Sumner made a violent speech in which he 
insulted South Carolina and Judge Butler grossly. The Judge was and is 
absent and his friends all concurred in the opinion that the Judge would be 
compelled to flog him. This Butler is unable to do as Sumner is a very 
powerful man and weighs 30 pounds more than myself. Under the circum- 
stances I felt it to be my duty to relieve Butler and avenge the insult to 
my State. I waited an hour and a half in the grounds on the day before 
yesterday for S[umner] when he escaped me by taking a carriage. Did the 
same thing yesterday and with the same result. 

I then went to the Senate and waited until it adjourned. There were 
some ladies in the Hall and I had to wait a full hour until they left. I then 
went to §’s seat and said. ‘“Mr. Sumner, I have read your Speech with care 
and as much impartiality as was possible and I feel it my duty to tell you 
that you have libeled my State and slandered a relative who is aged and 
absent and I am come to punish you for it.” At the concluding words I 
struck him with my cane and gave him about 30 first rate stripes with a 


3 See also A. O. Craven, The Coming of the Civil War (New York, 1942), pp. 367-368. 

4 This letter was printed in a footnote on page 115 of C.S. Boucher’s South Carolina 
and the South on the Eve of Secession, Washington University Studies, VI, (1919), now 
out of print, from a copy of the letter in possession of Alexander S. Salley, which 
apparently was not an exact transcript of the original. 
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gutta percha cane which had been given me a few months before by a 
friend from N Carolina named Vick[?]. Every lick went where I intended. 
For about the first five of six licks he offered to make fight but I plied him 
so rapidly that he did not touch me. Towards the last he bellowed like a 
calf. I wore my cane out completely but saved the Head which is gold. 
The fragments of the stick are begged for as sacred relicts. Every Southern 
man is delighted and the Abolitionists are like a hive of disturbed bees. I 
expected to be attacked this morning but no one came near me. They are 
making all sorts of threats. It would not take much to have the throats of 
every Abolitionist cut. I have been arrested of course and there is now a 
resolution before the House the object of which is to result in my expulsion. 
This they cant do, It requiring two thirds to do it and they cant get a half, 
Every Southern man sustains me. The debate is now very animated on the 
subject. Dont be alarmed it will all work right. The only danger that I am 
in is from assassination, but this you must not intimate to Mother. 
Love to all. I am glad you have all paid our Brother James a visit. 
Your affectionate brother 
P. 8. Brooks 
J.H. Brooks Esq. 


Washington D. C.5 
21st: June [1856] 
My dear Ham. 

Your letter of this morning was a great comfort to me, as it was the first 
information I had received from home for several weeks. You must pardon 
me for saying that under the circumstances in which I am situated you 
keep a curiously accurate account of the number of letters which have 
passed between us. The only intelligence I have had of Mother and yourself 
for upwards of three weeks is through the Newspapers of Augusta. Neither 
Col Carroll or Dunovant have written me a line, while entire strangers 
from nearly every State in the Union have expressed a word of kindness or 
sympathy. I dont distrust their affection but I do dispise their inertness 
and undemonstrativeness. I suppose you have seen in the papers every 
thing of interest here relative to myself. Sumner has not yet made his 
appearance—is lying up with a view to make political capital for the black 
Republican party. Wilson declined my challenge and has been away all 
the time save one day. I am to be tried next week in the criminal court and 
expect to be fined a thousand Dollars. The week after the resolutions of 
Expulsion are the special order. These resolutions cant pass, but the vote 
will stand about 120 to 70 and this vote will be censure enough for me. I 


5 This letter has not been printed before. Both letters are exact transcripts except 
that where Brooks used an ampersand, it has been rendered as ‘“‘and.”’ 
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will resign and appeal to my own people. My plan is to rise when the vote 
is announced and in a few temperate remarks enter my protest against the 
proceedings and say that I throw off all responsibility to the House by 
resigning my Commission. It may be that the matter will stop at this point 
and it may be that the Black Republicans may persue me as a private 
citizen. They may send the Sergeant at Arms to bring me before the House 
to be reprimanded by Mr. Speaker Banks, and I will die before I submit my 
people to this indignity in the person of their representative. It is under- 
stood that I am to be bitterly denounced by their Speakers on the discussion 
of the resolutions. I shall not violate the proprieties of the House myself, 
but if this is done there will be an exciting time. My course will be to hear 
all they have to say and to hold the most respectable of the number to the 
strictest account. I cant fight every body who denounces me, for their 
name is legion, but I can again degrade the most prominent man of their 
party, by making a selection in the House and that is to degrade their 
party too. There is no telling when the affair is to end as the deepest feeling 
exists on both sides. You however must not think of coming here. I have as 
many friends as I want and never intend to permit a friend to be involved 
on my account. The responsibility of my position is painfully heavy, for I 
have lost my individuality in my representative capacity. I am regarded 
to a great extent as the exponent of the South against which Black Republi- 
canism is waring in my person. I shall do my full duty in this position, nor 
shrink from any issue which involves a yielding of the constitutional rights 
or a taming of the lofty spirit of the people of the southern portion of the 
Confederacy. You need not apprehend any injury to myself. I always go 
armed and will use my weapons if attacked. The dogs may bite when I 
kick them but will never dare assail me, though I have fifty letters saying 
I shall be killed. I am grieved at Martha’s loss and fear that anxiety has 
much to do with it. Give my tenderest love to Mother and Nelle and a 
kiss to your wife. I rarely think of you as a married man. If I resign, which 
I am certain to do and no effort is made to detain me here I will come 
directly home. Tell Scurry to take good care of Jack—he loves me more 
than any dog I ever had and I like him for that though I do not admit that 
he is without decided professional merit. 


Your Brother 
[Postscript at head of letter:] P. 8 Brooks 
Say a kind word to the incarnate expenses of the household Old Bosley 
and Company. 

















THE CONFEDERATE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 1863 
By Epcar LEGARE PENNINGTON 


It is generally conceded that 1863, the middle year of the War between 
the States, marked the turning point in its history. That year was launched 
on a wave of Southern optimism; it ended with a widespread feeling that 
the Confederate cause was doomed. During its twelve months, the Union 
forces made steady advances into Confederate territory, carrying conquest 
and dealing destruction. The disastrous defeat at Gettysburg destroyed 
all confidence in the success of an invasion of the North; and General Lee’s 
mighty army, sadly depleted in numbers, was compelled to retreat before 
the invaders. Already the brilliant and resourceful “Stonewall” Jackson 
had died of wounds received at Chancellorsville. The Tennessee campaign 
drove the Southern divisions from their stronghold down into Georgia; 
and occasional victories were of no lasting effect. The entire Mississippi 
River valley succumbed to Union control. Ports were captured; and an 
effective blockade shut off help from foreign countries. Before the year 
ended, three Confederate States were in the hands of the Union. 

The fortunes of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
States of America were similarly suspended in the balance. In November, 
1862, the First General Council of that body had given the official stamp 
to that organisation. The Dioceses of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lisa, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas had ratified the 
Constitution and become parts of the Confederate Church. Florida joined 
the sister Dioceses the last of 1863. The two Dioceses which never entered 
into union with the Church of the Confederacy remained outside because 
of the adverse circumstances which stood in their way, and not because of 
the preference of their clergy and laity. Louisiana was without episcopal 
supervision, since Bishop Leonidas Polk had become a Confederate general; 
the State was in the hands of the Union army, and communication with the 
other Southern Dioceses was impossible. Tennessee was completely dis- 
rupted as a result of continuous fighting; and Bishop Otey was isolated 
from all intercourse with his episcopal brethren. 

The Right Reverend Stephen Elliott of Georgia, being senior in conse- 
cration of all the bishops of the newly organised Episcopal Church in the 
Confederate States, rightfully accepted the post of Presiding Bishop. He 
entered upon his duties with zeal and conscientious industry; and seemed 
to have little doubt of the successful operation of the Church’s work. Pro- 
vision having been made for the continuance of missionary enterprise, Mr. 
Jacob K. Sass and Mr. Henry Trescott, both of Charleston, South Caro- 
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lina, were appointed treasurers respectively of the domestic and foreign 
missions, with the consent of Bishop Atkinson of North Carolina and 
Bishop Wilmer of Alabama. Bishop Elliott promptly began correspondence 
with the bishops of the various missionary fields respecting their wants, 
but by the middle of January, 1863, he had received no answers from Bishop 
Lay of Arkansas and Bishop Rutledge of Florida. The Bishop of Tennessee 
had gone to Memphis, and there was no way of communicating with him. 
It had been impossible to hear from Bishop Gregg of Texas. “I feel no 
doubt,” wrote Bishop Elliott, “‘that we shall have abundance for our 
wants, unless we should be called upon to open new fields.”’ $15,000 would 
amply cover all present obligations for the year. Mr. Trescott was requested 
to furnish bi-monthly reports of funds in his hands for foreign missions. 
“Tf at any time an opportunity should offer for a favourable transmission 
of funds abroad,” wrote the Presiding Bishop, “I should be glad to be 
informed of it, so that we might communicate with our friends in Africa 
and China.”’ Mr. Trescott replied that he had some $2000, which he could 
not remit on account of the price of exchange, but which might be invested 
in some safe stock. 

The Committee on Missions—Bishops Elliott, Atkinson, and Wilmer— 
agreed in January to appropriate $1800 a year for the salary of the Bishop 
of Arkansas, and $2500 for the missions in his Dioceses; and $1500 annually 
for the salary of the Bishop of Texas, and $3000 for his diocesan missions. 
There was delay in ascertaining the missionary needs of Florida; but later 
an appropriation was made for that sparsely settled and impoverished field. 
Throughout the year the receipts were sufficiently large to enable the 
Treasurer of domestic missions to forward the sums appropriated with 
regularity and to keep a modest balance in hand. On May 14, Bishop 
Elliott advised Mr. Sass that ‘‘he had a very cheerful letter from Bishop 
Gregg lately, thanking us very heartily for our kindness to him and for the 
triumph which was thus afforded the friends of the South in the Church 
and Texas.’” 

In accordance with the authority of the General Council, there was 
printed for the special use of the Army and Navy a small compendium of 
the Prayer-book for public worship. It contained Morning and Evening 
Prayer, the Litany, the Ante-Communion, selected prayers and thanks- 
givings, six selections of Psalms, the office for the Burial of the Dead, prayers 
to be used at sea, a small number of Psalms in metre, and hymns from 
the old Prayer-book collection. It was printed by Mr. R. J. Maynard, of 
Atlanta, as a pamphlet of forty-seven pages; and bore the name of Mr. 
Maynard as publisher on the title-page. Bishop Elliott, in a letter to Mr. 


1 Senior Bishop’s Letter Book (University of North Carolina, pp. 8-12, 22-26. 
2 Ibid., pp. 20-22, 33, 28, 40-41. 
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Maynard, March 23, expressed his disappointment and mortification at 
its appearance. “It is not according to contract nor according to specimens 
sent me,” he said. ‘“The first two forms, up to the 32d page, are upon the 
paper you sent me. The latter forms are upon the commonest newspaper 
trash. I enter my protest against the whole thing, and nothing but a con- 
sideration of our circumstances prevents me from suppressing the whole 
edition. I thought, moreover, that a Churchman like yourself would have 
known better than to make the cover of a Prayer-book a vehicle for the 
advertisement of a firm. ... You will oblige me by suppressing that cover 
on all the copies not yet issued and putting plain white covers upon them. 
I shall take care how I am caught in any such scrape again.’ 

Through the zeal of Mr. Jacob K. Sass, efforts were made to publish, 
under the auspices of the Female Bible, Prayer Book, and Tract Society of 
the Diocese of South Carolina, a manual of prayers, Scripture-texts, medita- 
tions, and hymns for use of the Confederate soldiers. The same was pre- 
pared by the Reverend Doctor Charles Todd Quintard, who was then a 
chaplain attached to the First Tennessee Regiment.‘ Before the end of the 
year, three editions of the Book of Common Prayer were printed by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode of London, upon orders from the South. They lacked the 
forma] ‘Ratification and Adoption” prescribed by the General Council 
of November, 1862; and must have been published without the sanction of 
the committee of that Council and as a matter of private enterprise or zeal. 
They all contained the same errors: the words ‘“‘United States” being left 
unchanged in the prayers to be used at sea, and in the promise of conformity 
made by the bishop-elect in the Office for the Consecration of a Bishop. The 
Metrical Psalms and Hymns appended to the book were introduced by the 
same joint-resolution of ‘‘the General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America.”’ A large part of the consign- 
ment, of one edition was lost in the pursuit of a blockade-runner, and failed 
to reach destination; a considerable number of copies of the so-called ‘‘Cot- 
ton Prayer-book,” financed by North Carolina Episcopalians, came safe 
through the blockade and were eagerly sought and used. It is probable that 
all these books were printed from existing plates of Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
the word ‘“‘Confederate’’ being substituted for the word ‘‘United” in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer and in the Prayer for Congress, the only places 
where the word occurs in the services in common use.® 

During the year 1863, Church activity continued in the Diocese of 
Virginia, although sometimes frustrated and impeded. In February, the 


3 Tbid., p. 39. 

‘ Church Journal (New York), reprinted in The Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia), 
XLI (no. 5), p. 18 (May 2, 1863). 

5 Joseph Blount Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, pp. 99-1(3. 
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chaplains of the 166th Pennsylvania and the 132nd New York regiments 
shared in the use of the church at Suffolk. ‘There, for the first time,’’ said 
the Pennsylvania chaplain, ‘‘the larger portion of my regiment joined in 
our time-honoured worship with seeming pleasure and appreciation of its 
excellencies.’’® General “Stonewall” Jackson shortly before his death (May 
2), sent Bishop Johns a special request for forty ministers, if possible, to 
supply the vacant chaplaincies in the Army of the Rappahannock. When the 
68th Annual Council of the Diocese convened, May 20, the Bishop appealed 
to ministers without parishes to render religious services to the Army. The 
whole clergy, in a body, offered themselves for the work. Bishop Johns noted 
that in the devastated sections of the State, parishes and congregations 
had become so disabled that they would require the generous aid of their 
more fortunate brethren in order to continue in the ministrations of the 
Church. The usual sources of books and religious literature being closed, he 
said, the Virginia Diocesan Missionary Society had responded promptly 
and had issued several publications, among them being the manual of 
public services and private devotions taken from the Book of Common 
Prayer, with Psalms and hymns, designed for the use of the soldiers. ‘“‘Until 
our army can be supplied with chaplains,” the Committee on Religion 
recommended, the Bishop was requested to call upon the parochial clergy- 
men to render such help as lay in their power.’ 

There were several stories which told of tireless zeal and sturdy perse- 
verance. While the hospitals in Richmond were filled with from ten to 
fourteen thousand of the sick and wounded, the Reverend Messrs. H. 8. 
Kepler, missionary near Richmond, the Reverend D. Francis Sprigg, rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Alexandria, and the Reverend Messrs E. Withers 
and E. T. Perkins, both Richmond missionaries, were assigned to the 
work. Although Grace Church, Caroline County, was occupied as the head- 
quarters of General Rodes, the Reverend William Friend continued to 
officiate. ‘“The congregations of soldiers have been so large,’’ he said, ‘“‘that 
few of my people have been able to attend.” The Reverend Hugh Roy 
Scott, of St. Paul’s Parish, King George County, stated that he had kept 
up his services despite interruptions; but the minds of his parishioners 
were kept in such a state of excitement by the continued depredations of 
the Federal army, and other evils connected with the war that he feared a 
decided decline in their spiritual condition. From St. Peter’s Parish, New 
Kent County, it was reported that nearly all the parishioners had fled at 
the approach of the enemy and were still in exile. The Reverend A. M. 
Randolph, of St. George’s Church, Fredericksburg, gave a sad account of 
the assault and occupation of his town. “During the bombardment. . . the 


6 The Church Journal (New York), XI (no. 526), p. 44 (Feb. 25, 1863). 
7 Journal 68th Annual Council, Diocese of Virginia, 1863. 
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church was struck twenty-five times; the communion service was stolen; 
the building desecrated by the enemy.” The Reverend John P. McGuire, 
rector of the Episcopal High School, had been driven from home when the 
Federal army took Alexandria in May, 1861, and had been homeless ever 
since—a sojourner in different parts of the State, where he could find a 
refuge for himself and family.® 

At the beginning of June, just as General Lee was about to move his 
army from Fredericksburg for the invaision of the North, Bishop Johns 
visited that beloved commander, and conferred with him regarding the 
religious improvement of the service-men. The following day, he spent with 
General William Nelson Pendleton, himself a clergyman, and was assured 
that ‘‘the good Providence and grace of God had prepared the way most 
invitingly for the extension of the Gospel in the army.” During the visit, 
the Bishop preached several times, speaking in the open air to groups about 
to engage in one of the most perilous campaigns of American history.® 

While North Carolina did not suffer during the middle year of the war to 
any degree commensurate with her sister States, the Church shared in the 
general depletion and impoverishment, and the clergy volunteered freely 
for chaplain’s duty. Her great diocesan, Bishop Atkinson, was one of the 
wisest and best poised of all the Southern ecclesiastics, and the Church 
Intelligencer, one of the three Episcopal periodicals of the South, was a 
publication of the greatest importance. Printed at Raleigh until April 1, 
1864, when the increasing difficulties of the times compelled its suspension, 
it became a valuable repository of the history of the Church in the Con- 
federate States. Its circulation was widespread; and it contained official 
reports of bishops and Conventions, news-letters from correspondents, 
and communications upon questions of general and local interest, such as 
may be found nowhere else.!° Speaking of conditions in his Diocese, Bishop 
Atkinson said: ‘“We have suffered much, and have lost many precious lives, 
but the tide of invasion has been stayed and has indeed begun manifestly 
to ebb; and the blessing which for two dark years we have been praying 
for, that is, a speedy, a just and honourable and a lasting peace, seems in 
the mercy of God, more likely to be vouchsafed to us.’””" 

In 1863, South Carolina was feeling bitterly the effects of the war. The 
Theological Seminary at Camden was closed for want of students, all 
having entered the service. Some of the clergy had accepted posts as chap- 
lains; one of them, the Reverend P. G. Jenkins, had enlisted as a private 
in an artillery company. During his time of active duty, however, he held 


8 [bid., pp. 30, 65, 82, 84. 

® Journal, Diocese of Virginia, 1864, pp. 14-15. 

10 Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 94-97. 

11 Journal, First Annual Council, North Carolina, 1863, p. 11. 
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regular Sunday services and maintained evening devotions for his fellow- 
soldiers in his tent. Later he took up residence in the principal Confederate 
hospital at Columbia, where he spent much of his time at the bedside of the 
sick and dying. Collections were taken in the parishes for the benefit of the 
men.! Operations began on Morris Island July 10, and lasted nearly two 
months; and the bombardment of Charleston started the 21st of August. 
One observer noted that “the enemy’s principal line of fire upon the city 
has been St. Michael’s church-steeple, radiating to the northeastward as 
far as St. Philip’s Church,” and generally limited westwardly in its range 
to Archdale street.* St. Philip’s Church was kept open until November, 
1863, when the shelling from Morris Island began; St. Michael’s closed at 
the same time. St. John’s and Grace Church remained open throughout the 
war; some of the other churches of the city held services until the evacua- 
tion deprived them of worshippers." 

The Episcopal Church was not strong in Tennessee at the outbreak of 
the struggle; and the continuous succession of hostilities barred it from 
communication with the rest of the Southern Church. No diocesan conven- 
tions were held during the whole four years’ period, and, as we have 
stated, the Diocese did not unite with the Confederate Church. The open- 
ing of the year 1863 found the venerable Bishop Otey confined to his house 
at Memphis. He died on the 23rd of April, being buried from Calvary 
Church, with six clergymen taking part in the funeral. ‘“‘In his old age, and 
with his many infirmities, the scenes of violence and blood that were visible 
en every side of him, grievously aggravated all his troubles of body and 
mind; nor could he see any probable return of more peaceful days. No man 
ever welcomed death more gladly; and even while mourning the loss of such 
a man to such a Diocese, those who loved him best will not grieve for him, 
for they know that ‘the righteous is taken away from the evil to come.’” 
Thus the weekly periodical of the Diocese of Pennsylvania commented on 
his passing.!® 

On the 4th of July, invading troops destroyed what little had been planted 
at Sewanee towards that great dream of the Southern bishops—the Uni- 
versity of the South. The corner-stone, laid with impressive ceremonies 
amid a large throng of people, was broken to pieces and carried ofi by 
curiosity seekers.!° As for the Diocese, a correspondent to the Northwestern 
Church, noted the latter part of the year, that out of twenty-six parishes in 
Tennessee, eighteen were vacant of both pastors and services. One clergy- 


12 Journal, 74th Annual Convention, Diocese of South Carolina, 1863, pp. 34, 41, 52. 
13 War of the Rebellion, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXVIII, part 1, p. 684. 

14 Church Journal (New York), XIII (No. 653) p. 227 (Aug. 2, 1865). 

18 The Episcopal Recorder, XLI (no. 8) p. 30 (May 23, 1863). 

16 Ibid., XLI (no. 29), p. 114 (Oct. 17, 1863). 
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man held services in all three of the Nashville churches, arid three Memphis 
churches maintained a regularity of schedule." 

West Virginia was admitted to the Union as a separate State on June 20, 
1863. Cut off from the rest of Virginia, some clergymen in the western 
counties had asked Bishop Johns’ permission for a Northern bishop to make 
a visitation. He had replied, expressing his unwillingness that anyone from 
the North save Bishop Hopkins of Vermont officiate. Although West 
Virginia was still under Bishop Johns’ jurisdiction, Bishop Charles P. 
Mcellvaine of Ohio did not feel that he was inhibited from making an episco- 
pal visit there. This act on his part evoked criticism even in the North.!8 

“Terrible as has been the War which has raged around us,” said Bishop 
Elliott at the meeting of the First Annual Council of the Diocese of Georgia, 
May 7, 1863, “our Lord and Master has not permitted this portion of his 
heritage to be further devastated....No Diocese, save Alabama, has 
suffered so little as we have done.” What a different statement he would 
have made a year and a half later! But in the middle of 1863, there was little 
cause to complain of physical injuries in that Diocese. Three parishes had 
been scattered, and a single church-edifice (St. Mary’s, Camden County) 
had been desecrated. Nevertheless, the people could return to their churches 
and worship in them as before, should peace be restored. Diocesan affairs, 
likewise, were declared to be in a wholesome condition; nearly all the or- 
ganised parishes were supplied with clergymen. The missionaries had been 
paid in advance, and many of the clergymen had received advances so as 
to meet higher prices. Two presbyters and one deacon were serving as 
Confederate chaplains.!® 

As Presiding Bishop, Doctor Elliott showed great executive ability and 
remarkable independence of spirit. His sermons—many of them printed— 
were superb compositions. Up to the latter part of the War, his confidence 
in the success of the Southern cause seemed never to wane. Superior to 
partisan prejudice, he was diligent in his efforts in behalf of the Negroes 
and was apprehensive lest Northern victory would demoralise the mem- 
bers of that dependent race. In May, 1863, he began holding services with 
the Army of the West, encamped in Tennessee; and spent about two weeks 
in ministering to the soldiers, preaching several times and baptising some 
of the officers and men. Among others, he confirmed General Braxton 
Bragg.”° 

The Church in Florida was so weak and scattered during the middle of 


17 Ibid., XLI (no. 39) p. 154 (Dec. 26, 1863). 

18 Cheshire, op. cit., p. 181. 

19 Journal, First Annual Council, Diocese of Georgia, 1863. 

*” Edgar L. Pennington, ‘‘Stephen Elliott, First Bishop of Georgia”’ in Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII, 248. 
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the War that Bishop Rutledge had a difficult time in getting in touch 
with his clergy. A Northern visitor to Pensacola has given an interesting 
and sympathetic account of the fruit of the labours of the Reverend Doctor 
J. J. Scott, who had retired with most of his flock into Alabama. The writer 
found both doors of Christ Church wide open, the vestry-room floor broken 
down, the table of the altar missing, the walls discoloured with tobacco 
juice, and the organ used as a plaything. The churchyard fence had been 
burned; the shade-trees were abused; and the parish school-house, smoked 
and greased, used as a military kitchen. One vestryman and sixteen com- 
municants of the parish were still in the city, all reduced and poor. They 
heartily welcomed the Episcopal services, held by the Seventh Vermont 
Regiment; and the old building was thoroughly scoured by soldiers and 
once more resounded ‘‘each Lord’s Day throughout the winter, with chant, 
Psalm, Litany, Scripture, antiphon, and teachings according to the Gospel.” 
The few ladies left in Pensacola were soon persuaded to attend. Later the 
old church was quite deserted; and only ten persons were left in the deso- 
late city.21 The nearby church of St. John at Warrenton was entirely con- 
sumed during bombardment. It was not until December 16, 1863, that 
Bishop Rutledge could convene the Diocese, and take steps to unite with 
the Confederate Church.” 

In the eyes of some of the Northern churchmen, the Episcopal Church 
of the Confederate States was a schismatic body; hence the consecration of 
Bishop Wilmer of Alabama, without the canonical consent of the bishops 
and standing committees throughout the country, was deemed irregular. 
When the Church Almanac listed Richard Hooker Wilmer among the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
there were protests and adverse criticisms.2* The good Bishop was un- 
daunted, however; he went diligently about his duties, and soon won the 
hearts of the faithful. At the first Council over which he presided, he made 
a stirring appeal, calling attention to the shortcomings of the people. To 
this there was a hearty response. Services in practically all the churches 
were maintained regularly, and new missions were opened. Although money 
was scarce, the members gave liberally of their provisions. In several cases, 
Bishop Wilmer advanced money to clergymen in dire need.” 

Mississippi was the scene of considerable military action; and some parts 
of the Diocese underwent much pain and travail. In the middle of April, 
1863, Bishop Green found the progress of the Vicksburg parish much im- 


21 Church Journal (New York), XI (no. 542), p. 171 (June 17, 1863). 

2 Journal, 23rd Annual Convention, Diocese of Florida, 1863. 

23 The Episcopal Recorder, vol. XLI (no. 1) p. 1 (Apr. 4, 1863). 

24 Gardiner C. Tucker, ‘“‘Richard Hooker Wilmer, Second Bishop of Alabama” 
(Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII, 142). 
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peded by the state of siege and of constant alarm. The comparatively large 
attendance consisted chiefly of the officers and soldiers engaged in defending 
the place.”® The worst was yet to come. Both the civilians and the defenders 
of Vicksburg were reduced to the most desperate straits before the city 
capitulated. There was scarcely a building that was not struck by shells, 
and many were completely demolished. To avoid death, the inhabitants 
burrowed into the hillsides and lived in caves. On the 14th of May, the 
Union forces took possession of Jackson. The Bishop’s dwelling was imme- 
diately in front of the fortifications thrown up for defense. “I left it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘when the roar of musketry indicated that my peaceful home was in a 
few moments to be converted into a field of battle. My thresholds, it is 
true, were spared the stain of blood; but theft and ravage, and wanton 
destruction, marked every room in the house, and every article on the 
premises.”” Bishop Green preached to the sick and wounded soldiers in a 
large room near his residence. During the week of July 6, amidst the roar 
of battle and under a shower of shot and shell, he set out with his family for 
Alabama. Several weeks were passed there, and he frequently officiated 
in the Alabama churches. Later in the year, he returned to Mississippi, 
making Columbus his abode for the rest of the war. He continued his 
visitations, preaching to more than a thousand sick and wounded soldiers 
at Lauderdale Springs, and spending five days at Holly Springs “among 
the remnants of a late prosperous people.” There the church had shared in 
the general ruin.”® 

During the whole of 1863, Louisiana was under Federal control. Three 
New Orleans clergymen, the year before, had been sent North as prisoners 
of war for refusing to use the prayer for the President of the United States 
instead of that prescribed by their Bishop. Arriving in New York, they 
were released on parole, and shortly they were at liberty. They were not 
permitted to return to their parishes, however, without taking the oath of 
allegiance to the Union. This they declined to do; and their churches were, 
for a time, partially supplied by other clergymen.”’ The Reverend Thomas 
S. Bacon, for years a clergyman in good standing in the Diocese, appealed 
to the members of the Church to return to their fellowship and worship 
with the Church in the United States. He argued that continued opposition 
was futile: Louisiana had known no episcopal care for more than a year and 
a half, and over a third of the clergy who had attended the last Convention 
(May, 1861) had ceased their ministrations. The military authority had 

25 Nash Kerr Berger, ‘“The Diocese of Mississippi and the Confederacy”’ (Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Episcopal Church, IX, 65). 

26 Ibid., IX, 63, 66, 70. 

27 John Fulton, The Church in the Confederate States (William Stevens Perry, 
History of the American Episcopal Church, II, 577). 
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decided that one of the churches of New Orleans—Christ Church—should 
be restored to its original use and trust; and there the people would find 
their old Common Prayer and their old Church fellowship, ‘‘as they were 
before these miserable troubles.’”* While the administration of General 
Banks was considerably milder than that of General Butler, there were 
instances of forcible action. On May 14, 1863, the Reverend Chaplain 
Hedges, of St. Luke’s, New Orleans, was sent away from the city by a 
military order, and his flock was left without a shepherd. On June 4, the 
Reverend Amos D. MeCoy, of St. Peter’s Church in the same city, was 
ejected by the military power. The church was placed under a board of 
trustees, created by the Commanding General. The Reverend Anthony 
Vallas accepted an invitation from that board to take charge of the parish, 
‘fn order to keep that outpost of the Church, as far as possible, under 
regular ministrations.” On the 27th of August, the Reverend Charles 
Whitehorn Hilton, rector of Mount Olivet Church, New Orleans, was driven 
out of town under the Commanding General’s orders. The congregation 
and Sunday-school were scattered.?® Notwithstanding the Federal occupa- 
tion, there were services held in strict conformity to Bishop Polk’s direc- 
tions. In the middle of the summer, Bishop Lay of Arkansas visited More- 
house Parish, Shreveport, DeSota, Alexandria, and other places, and 
confirmed more than seventy persons.*° 

A convention held November 1-3, 1862 took steps towards the formation 
of the Diocese of Arkansas; and the General Council of the same month 
admitted the new Diocese into the Confederate Episcopal Church. The 
Right Reverend Henry Champlin Lay, Missionary Bishop of the South- 
west, became the diocesan. During the early part of 1863, Bishop Lay was 
very active in his poor and sparsely settled Diocese. ‘“The severity of the 
season, the scarcity of provisions, the unutterable sufferings of the army” 
made the winter a memorable one; and most of the services were held in 
private houses. ‘“We could not complain,” he said, “‘that the freezing and 
diseased soldiers were housed in the church.’”’ At Little Rock, some fifty- 
five ladies were organised by the Bishop into committees for hospital 
work.*! Soon the encroachments of war brought disruption. May 10, the 
Bishop noted in his Journal that Fayetteville was desolated; that the parish 
of Van Buren has been plundered of a valuable communion service; that 
St. John’s Church, Helena, was being occupied as post chapel by a Uni- 
tarian; and that Old Lake has been repeatedly visited and plundered, and 


28 The Episcopal Recorder, vol. XL, no. 46, p. 182 (Feb. 14, 1863). 

29 Herman Cope Duncan, History of the Diocese of Louisiana, pp. 181, 147, 175. 

*® “Tyocuments relating to the Diocese of Arkansas 1861-1865, and Bishop Henry 
C. Lay Papers” in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VIII, 78. 

31 Tbid., VIII, 84; Cheshire, op. cit., p. 163. 
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the parishioners gone.” Bishop Lay found it advisable at length to give his 
services to other dioceses and to the men in the fighting forces and the sick 
and the wounded in the hospitals. In fact, he became a sort of itinerant 
chaplain, going from place to place, always busy. 

The overworked missionary Bishop of Texas, Alexander Gregg, found 
time, in the midst of his interminable journeys, to show his interest in the 
Negroes. To the Convention of 1863, he held up the example of the Primitive 
Church in its care for the slave, and called attention to the fact that, of the 
one-hundred-and-ten baptisms reported, thirty were of Negro children.* 
The First Annual Council of the Diocese met in Christ Church, Houston, 
May 7, 1863. On that occasion, Bishop Gregg said: “Among the happy 
signs of the times, growing out of God’s wonderful interposition in our be- 
half since the commencement of this revolution, and his amazing goodness 
to us of late as a people, is the manifestly deepening feeling of dependence 
and gratitude in many, which has evinced itself, and will continue to be 
seen in larger measures hereafter.’’* 

Much may be written concerning the industry and zeal of the Confede- 
rate chaplains. The Reverend Charles Todd Quintard, himself a doctor of 
medicine, was several times called upon to give his services as a surgeon. 
In 1863, he was actively at work with General Braxton Bragg, Bishop 
Polk, and others; and he had a large experience of usefulness in both 
Tennessee and Georgia. It was he who brought General Bragg to baptism 
and presented him for confirmation.*® The Reverend A. Toomer Porter, 
of Charleston, was in the habit of holding tent-meetings, at which he 
encouraged singing.*® When opportunity arose, the Confederate chaplains 
gave freely of their services to Northern men as well as to those of their own 
army. When Colonel William O. Stevens, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
was mortally wounded at Chancellorsville, May 3, the Reverend George 
Patterson, chaplain of the Third North Carolina Regiment, watched over 
him for thirty-six hours, washed his body, bathed his temples, gave him 
medicine and nourishment, spoke with him of his wife and family, com- 
mended him in prayer to God, closed his eyes in death, and took from his 
neck the locket of his wife, his money and his private papers, and caused 
them to be sent home.*’ The clergymen who had become staff-officers did 


#2 “Tocuments relating to the Diocese of Arkansas 1861-1865, and Bishop Henry 
C. Lay Papers”’ in Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, VIII, 86. 

33 Journal, First Annual Council, Diocese of Texas, 1863; Cheshire, op. cit., p. 125. 

34 Journal, First Annual Council, Diocese of Texas, 1863, p. 13. 

35 Moultrie Guerry, The Bishops of Tennessee (Chattanooga Sunday Times Maga- 
zine, Nov. 5, 1935, p. 2). 

36 A. Toomer Porter, Led On! Step by Step! p. 138. 

37 Church Journal (New York) XI (no. 542), p. 173 (June 17, 1883). 
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not forget their religious affiliations and duties. “How I should like to be 
with you—but I cannot yet,’’ wrote Bishop Polk to Bishop Elliott, May 4, 
1863. ‘““My feet are fast in the stocks, and I cannot get to see you. . .. Come 
up, and preach for us, and visit us, and administer the communion to us, 
and confirm our young people and old... .Something should be done for 
the children of the Church in the army; very little or nothing is being 
done.’’88 

The annals of the year 1863 are sad indeed; the Confederate Church was 
a patient sufferer in that critical period. Let it be said, in this connection, 
that the leading churchmen of the North and the editors of the diocesan 
publications showed very little animus and, indeed, a remarkable degree of 
understanding. When some Church ladies, about the middle of the year, 
reached the North through the Federal lines, and conveyed an appeal for 
Prayer-books and tracts for the Confederate soldiers, Doctor Morgan Dix 
of Trinity Church, New York, obtained permission for the sending of them, 
and the Church Journal urged ‘‘all true Churchmen, whatever may be their 
politics, to unite in this act of brotherly kindness towards those who are 
one with us ecclesiastically, whatever may be the contest of politicians and 
the conflict of armed hosts.” The Episcopal Recorder, of Philadelphia, 
endorsed the appeal, and added that “the bishops and clergy” of the South, 
“Bishop Polk included, send the kindest messages of undiminished love 
as of old, to their brother Churchmen of the North.’’ Commenting on the 
request for religious literature, the same Episcopal Recorder observed that 
‘no political message was brought us... . But it was said, that there is a 
growing conviction at the South, that if ever the country does come to- 
gether again in one, the Church, and the Churchmen, will be at the very 
heart of the reunion; if, indeed, they are not the chief element which 
renders any such reunion yet possible.’ 


88 William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General, I, 364. 
89 The Episcopal Recorder, vol. XLI (no. 16) p. 62 (July 18, 1863). 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES CALEB COTTON, 1798-1802 
Contributed by JutieEn Dwicut Martin 


(Continued from October) 


Charleston College, 
South Carolina, 8th Decr. 1799. 
My dear Father and Mother, 

At length, after the fatigue of six months, our holidays are arrived; a 
relaxation both necessary and agreeable to me. In my last of the 23rd 
Novr. I announced the safe arrival of your two pacquets on the day before, 
and shall avail myself of the present time to answer your enquiries. 

The fever and it’s destructive ravages are now scarcely mentioned or 
thought of, and the place is as gay as ever. I think I shall be able to combat 
the climate next year, without apprehension. In my Ist letter I related as 
circumstantial an account of the voyage, as my memory could then furnish, 
have nothing further to add, except that the whole of it was unpleasant 
in every respect, and that I hardly recollect a pleasant interval during the 
whole passage. When I landed, thought it best to seek some temporary 
situation, went to Mr. Emmerson’s to make enquiries, &c., being a brother 
Clergyman, who entertained me at his house before and after I went to 
Petersburg. I first went from Norfolk to Williamsburg, near which place I 
had heard of a vacant Parish, waited on the Blisho]p for information on the 
subject; (not to take Priest’s orders, as you supposed), met with many 
civilities in my stay there, returned to Portsmouth, went afterwards to 
Petersburg by water, up James River 120 miles, in a sloop of 80 Tons 
burthen, not meeting with any offer that I thought worth acceptance, 
returned by the Stage coach to Norfolk intending at all hazards to go to 
Charleston, found the Principal’s answer, on my arrival, and in a few days, 
set sail. On receipt of your’s I wrote Lemoine, this being the jifth letter I 
have written him desiring a line to know how he does, he has not yet fa- 
voured me with a letter, and it is unlikely I shall write him again until I 
have some news from him. I wrote Mr. Emmerson lately, requesting he 
would make enquiry respecting him (Lemoine), expect a letter soon from 
Mr. E. I find the School very fatiguing, and what is worse payments are 
very bad, so much so, that I have not five Pounds at present, to begin 
housekeeping and furnish my rooms. You ask, how I have managed at 
home. I have bought a little necessary furniture for my bedroom, where I 
am now writing. Mr. Bee, the Principal, has let a Relation of his occupy the 
two rooms below, who provides my table, he is about to remove from hence. 
I pay him 5 pounds per month in advance, and have in return for this 

17 
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enormous sum, very indifferent fare, nothing but necessity has induced me 
to adopt this plan. I have received in all as yet only 5/1 pounds, it is true 
many of the bills are not yet paid, of this sum, have paid 35 pounds for 
board and washing; the remainder for a little furniture, a few necessary 
clothes and smaller articles. As everything is near 100 p. cent on the London 
prices, I am obliged to do without many little conveniences and to observe 
a strict economy. 

With respect to the Coll: our dividends of money, have lately been so 
extremely scanty, that I have little expectation of remaining here in Coll: 
much longer, for I can have a situation in a private family and receive 200 
pounds clear, board and washing being found in the family. 

This climate renders the inhabitants very indolent. In 8. Carolina am 
assured on good authority almost every production of the globe might be 
raised with proper attention, and yet cotton, rice, tobacco and Indian corn 
appear to be the only objects of a Planter’s concern. Cotton is now selling 
at 2/— cash a pound and the great profit of cultivating this article, has 
raised the price of almost every other article. You need not be informed 
that, unhappily Carolina knows no other labourers but slaves. The price 
of Negroes at present is enormous. They average 100 pounds a head by the 
Gang, i.e., men and women included. Prime Negro fellows are often sold 
at auction as high as 120 pounds and stout Wenches will fetch 70 pounds or 
80 pounds frequently even higher prices. This circumstance contributes 
greatly to make the settling of a Plantation come very expensive. The 
weather is very mild for the season. Yesterday 11th Decr. I walked up into 
the heart of the Town and found it almost as sultry as the dog-days are in 
England, could not help contrasting your supposed situation at Salthill, all 
of you perhaps sitting around a good fire, little imagining what a much su- 
perior degree of heat J was deriving from the rays of the Sun, tho’ about a 
week before we had some very cold weather which made the fireside 
comfortable, even at noonday.—What sincere pleasure it would have given 
me to have accompanied you in the excursion you made to Ewel, I am very 
happy in thinking that you are still able to walk some distance, tho’ I 
deeply regret the unavoidable separation, that will so long prevent my 
accompanying you in any of your excursions. I well remember, the last 
time I had the pleasure of your company on foot, was in August [17] 98 
when you walked to Beaconsfield. Be assured my dear Father and Mother, 
I always feel an unfeigned interest in even the smallest matters relating to 
the family. Your correspondence on that head can never be too copious nor 
too minute. And now in reply to yours. During the summer months School 
began at 6 in the morning till 8, but now from a little aft. 7 till 84, when I 
go to breakfast, then from 9} till 12. I then commonly go to dress, reading, 
and domestic business, till 23 P.M. dinner—P.M. School begins at 3 lasts 
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till 5, it is then growing dark, the sun setting within 1 or 2 min. of 5 at this 
time, the twilight here is short. I sit down to tea at about 53 and frequently 
in evening take exercise by walking in the house, and commonly, by way 
of substitute for company, amuse myself with smoking a segar, which is a 
leaf of tobacco rolled up, one end is put in mouth, the other, lighted. The 
great inconvenience of them is, there is no tube to take off the fiery taste, 
the fetid oil which tobacco yields by combustion, escapes into the mouth 
and causes a greater discharge from the mouth than when the pipe is used. 
This leads me to mention a favour, which is, that when you go to London 
you would buy me a gross of the best pipes and let them be packed in a box 
by the seller, and forwarded by a Charleston ship, not omitting to send me 
a letter by same ship, that I may know of their arrival. 

I should not think of putting you to this trouble, but there are none but 
negro pipes now imported, which are too short to be serviceable. The faculty 
observe, that the fever becomes more and more destructive every year, and 
are fearful that next summer, natives as well as strangers may not escape 
its violent attack. Throughout the whole of last summer and Fall I used 
tobacco dayly as a preservative from an infected atmosphere. I could wish 
to receive the above before the next sickly season commences. I assure 
you, I think of all at Salthill morning and night and frequently at 6 P.M. 
for the reason mentioned in your letter. As I can hear from you P. Charles- 
ton ship on such easy terms, I shall hope to receive a pacquet from the 
family frequently. N.B. a pacquet of letters costs me no more than a single 
letter, hope you will not forget this. I had omitted observing that I never 
eat supper, except I happen to be in company and that I commonly retire 
to rest about ten o’clock. I was present the other evening by invitation, at a 
splendid entertainment and dance given by Mr. Frost, to a numerous 
assemblage of the first families, among whom were the Governor’s Lady 
and family; Major Rutledge, the Governor’s son, one of the secretaries of 
the late American embassy to Paris; Mr. Huger, member of Congress, and 
others. We retired to supper at 11 o’clock which was very profuse and ele- 
gant, all served up in India China and cut glass. At 12 the company broke 
up. Notwithstanding the expensiveness of almost every article without 
exception, the universal luxury of this city seems, as it were, to set expense 
at defiance. Many ruin themselves in this way and many can well afford it. 
To return, you ask to whom I am accountable? To the Principal, who takes 
the revenues of the College into his own hands. In the new situation I have 
hinted at, I shall have the satisfaction of being a Principal myself in con- 
junction with Mr. F. No public exhibitions, no speeches. Boys commonly 
stay till age of 14, 15, 16. There are not many men here compared with 
England, that live to be very old. However, we have several hearty men 
that are between sixty and seventy. Women are in general not very long 
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lived, but there are some instances of the contrary. In the great heat of 
Summer I used to feel rather drowsy about noon and sometimes took a 
slight nap in an armchair. 

I send you a drawing taken from my bedroom window, looking on the 
college green, taking in Ashley River in the background. 

I remain as ever, My dear Father and Mother’s 

Ever affectionate son, 
C. C. Cotton 

Address to: Mr. Cotton, Salthill Bucks, England 


New York, 15th July, 1800. 
My dear Sister, 

It is now a considerable time since I have had any letters from the family, 
the last pacquet I received came to hand the 10th Feby. 

You will be a little surprised to hear that I have changed my residence, 
tho’ I have hinted in my last letter or two, an intention of quitting the 
College, at the first favourable opportunity. A singular circumstance has 
since occasioned my departure. A Clergyman of New York having come to 
Charleston on a visit, was accidentally killed by a fall from a Chair.” It 
occurring to me that a vacancy in the Episcopal Church would be the con- 
sequence, I communicated by ideas to the Bishop, with whom I was pretty 
intimate. He thought my plan very feasible, provided I could set out imme- 
diately for New York, which I soon determined on. Having waited on the 
Principal to acquaint him of my intention, and desiring to have the little 
balance due to me (about 23 pounds) he at first refused paying me at all, 
urging he had not received the money, but on repeating the request he pre- 
tended he was doing me a great favour by giving me a promissory note for 
the money payable at sixty days! Observe, too this was money due prior to 
the 1st Jany. 1800, and I demanded payment the 22nd April. Knowing his 
character, that he was a bad paymaster I was glad to take his note. The 
Bishop was so kind as to discount it for cash. 

The above is a summary of my leaving Charleston, from whence I sailed 
the 24th April, and arrived here the 3rd May, having had a tolerably good 
passage of 10 days, fell in with a gale of wind in the gulph stream, off Cape 
Hatteras as usual; had foul weather afterwards. 

When I arrived here, found a Clergyman from Connecticut, who had 
engaged to act for the deceased during his absence. As I brought good 
letters of recommendation from Charleston, was soon introduced and have 
officiated almost constantly in conjunction with the above, who has just 


13 Probably John Callaghan, a graduate of the College of Charleston, who was 
rector of St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery when he was killed “‘by being thrown from 
a gig in King Street.’’ Easterby, op. cit., p. 35. 
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now returned to his own Parish, and from the interest I have made, have 
almost a moral certainty of succeeding to the vacancy. The Parish is a very 
eligible one, about a mile out of the City and very healthy. Salary at present 
is £1250. p. an. and still increasing. I could have had a Parish in South 
Car[olina] but preferred the northward on account of health. 

We have had no yellow fever on the Continent this year, the City con- 
tinues remarkably healthy, and the medical gentlemen think we shall not 
be visited by the pestilence this summer. I shall very soon remove a mile or 
two into the Country where there is nothing to apprehend from the dis- 
order. I have your different letters now before me, (you may be sure I pre- 
serve all that come from England) in one of which you ask my opinion of 
the American fair—The beauty of the complexion is an observation, made 
by almost every traveller in the northern states;—at the southward the 
countenance of both men and women have an air of paleness and fatigue. 
With respect to the wish you express of my returning to England in a few 
years, and taking a companion for life in that country, I must observe, my 
dear Sister that celibacy in either sex, is not in much repute in the United 
States; I cannot therefore make you any specific promise in this respect, but 
I say no more at present, as perhaps I shall have occasion to resume the 
subject in some future epistle. 

The 7th of September will complete two years since I first took a final 
leave of my dear Mother. I hope in less than two more I shall arrange 
matters so as to be able to come over and see her, and my Father and all 
the family. As to crossing the Western Ocean again, it is very little in idea 
to one who has experienced the hardships that I have done. I should choose 
the Spring season or early in the Autumn. 

Make my kind remembrance to all my friends when you see them, and 
believe me, I remain as always, My dear Sister’s truly affectionate 
Brother, 





C. C. Cotton, 
Addressed to: Miss Cotton, at Sir Geo. Dallas’s, 25 Upper Harley St. 
London. 


Washington, on the Bristol Road, 
near Philada. 27th March 1802. 
My dear Father," 

This happy day has put an end to my long suspense about the family, 
having had the very great satisfaction of receiving your’s dated the 22d. 
Novr. 1801 and bro’t down to the 7th. Decr—I went this morning in a 
waggon to the Post Office at Frankford, about 4 miles from this place, with 
some small expectation of getting a letter, but as soon as I recognised your 


14 This and the next three letters are written on a single sheet. 
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handwriting on the superscription, reflecting on the length of time that I 
had received no intelligence of the family, and the former state of affairs, I 
declare to you, I was afraid to open it for some time. It repays me for the 
anxiety I have felt (tho’ not nearly so great as vour’s and my Mother’s for 
me) to find you were all in health so late as 7 Decr. and as several former 
letters have not acknowledged any receipt from the family, I hasten to let 
you know I have at length heard from you. This letter, if I can meet with 
a trusty Person shall be sent to Philada. coffee house in all next week, and 
perhaps you may receive it by the last of May. I thank you very sincerely 
for the kind attention you paid my letter, and am sure my dear Mother 
would have tho’t the desert complete, if one from Samuel had accompanied 
it. In a former epistle I mentioned and recommended to your consideration 
a valuable situation as Master in a College 12 miles from Savannah (Geor- 
gia). I tho’t it no more than a bare act of duty to give every advice in my 
reach, that could tend to your advantage. I have since had no additional 
intelligence from that quarter. Would to God I were well settled at that 
place (which the Revd. Mr. Lindsay of New Brunswick, who lived there 
six years, declares to be pretty healthy) or else at St. Mary’s which is as 
salubrious as that of Lisbon to persons of weak lungs, and I verily believe, 
if Providence should put it in my power to pitch a tent for you there, the 
difference of life would be at least seven or eight years in your favour. Oh! 
may it yet be my lot to remunerate some of the trouble and anxiety as well 
as expense that you have both suffered on my account. I regret not so much 
my separation from the family, tho’ that is no slight misfortune, as my want 
of rendering you personal assistance and consolation. The only demand 
I ever wish to make upon you, except that of your blessing, is that you 
would keep alive your hopes and spirits, for one year longer, before the 
expiration of that time, I trust either myself or Brother or both conjointly, 
may be able to render the remainder of your days tranquil and happy.— 
It gives me great satisfaction to be assured of poor Samuel’s safety and the 
probability there now is of his being near you and of keeping up a constant 
intercourse by letter with him. Your extracts from his letters are very grati- 
fying to me, but I am much concerned to hear of the serious illness he had 
at Alexandria, thank God, he is now recovered and in good health. How 
happy must his return be to all the family, and how highly entertaining his 
conversation, from the variety of places he has seen. I have always read 
with uncommon pleasure the accounts of Eastern manners, customs and 
geography, what a high interest then, I should take in making one of the 
party while he is recounting his voyages and travels and observations of 
foreign parts, like another Aboulfowaris, or the great Travelles’, and 
awakening your wonder with the variegated tales of Sinbad.—But as I 
shall not be able to make one in this family picture, I must exact a promise 
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from him, that he will give me a very simple detail of all that he has learned 
and seen, on paper. Among his other “Turkish presents’, perhaps he has 
brought a copy of the Koran for his Brother or the memoirs of Abulfeda 
an Arabian author. I read in our papers that the Turkish Sultan has ordered 
two thousand gold and silver medals to be struck and presented to the 
officers of the British forces and navy who served in Egypt. I hope Samuel 
will receive one. His halfpay which I sincerely trust he will obtain for his 
arduous services, will be a pretty fund in addition to his talents. I wrote 
him the 11th Feby and pressed him much to try his fortune in this Hemi- 
sphere, but as there is a probability of his being more serviceable to his 
family in England, I now formally retract all that I advanced on that sub- 
ject. Much as I should desire his Society, I will never from selfish motives 
sacrifice your interest, and I think under the present aspect of affairs, that 
will be more certainly promoted by his continuance with you. He will not 
want your advice as to what will be the most eligible plan for him to pur- 
sue, on his returning home. You express, my dear Father, the apprehensions 
you and my Mother entertained for me on hearing of the yellow fever at 
New York last fall. I thank you both most truly for your continued parental 
affection, and can assure you I have not been near that City since Feby last 
year. I intend to pass a few days there the latter end of next month. My 
engagement here expires at Easter. I am happy to tell you it has given so 
much satisfaction that my continuance for a year longer is solicited. I 
shall not give a final answer to the Vestry, until the last of April, at’ which 
time shall next write and advise you of the upshot of my plans. If I do not 
dwell so much as you might expect onthe affairs of the family, it is not 
from my indifference to them, but from a wish to spare you additional 
uneasiness. I have a strong presentiment on my mind, that my affairs will 
be very materially improved within a few months.—My last letter was to 
my Sister, dated 22d Feby and if it arrives safe, will inform you, that I 
had a handsome offer made me of an establishment at Schenectady, which 
is more than half way from New York to the Genessee country (now rapidly 
settling) but I declined it on account of the turbulent behaviour of the 
Republican youth at the Northward,—it’s great distance would have been 
a bar to our correspondence, and the Climate from what I have learned, too 
bleak for my constitution which seems to require a warm mild air. The 
Bishop of New York (Dr. Moore) Mr. Stuyvesant, my particular Friend 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives for New York (Honorable 
Mr. Ten Brock) and other Gentlemen warmly interested themselves in 
my behalf, without the smallest solicitation on my part, nay, I was in total 
ignorance of the whole circumstance. This conduct of my respectable 
Friends was highly gratifying to me, and will give you pleasure to be 
informed of. As I mean to answer my Mother’s, Richard’s, and Fanny’s 
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letters, you will excuse my closing this with my fervent prayers for the 
preservation of your life and health with a speedy amendment of your 
domestic affairs, and believe me my dear Father, I am ever, 
Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 
C. C. Cotton 


29th March 1802. 
My dear Mother, 

I cannot forego this opportunity of thanking you for your very kind 
letter, particularly as I know you must have so much upon your hands, as 
in a great measure to prevent your writing me so often as either myself or 
you could wish. It gives me the greatest pleasure to be assured that you and 
my Father are in health, which I pray God may long continue, with a 
speedy improvement of your circumstances. My own state of health is at 
present pretty good, but I fancy that I am thinner now than when in 
England especially in the face which you would think a little altered, but 
my complexion is not so sallow as formerly. You express an apprehension 
from my smoaking daily. Should I ever find it likely to be seriously preju- 
dicial to me I will certainly abstain altogether, but as I cannot afford to 
indulge myself with a glass of wine after dinner, and my spirits frequently 
want exhilaration, I have made a constant practice ever since August ’99 
of smoking a few segars daily. I do not use the pipe, as it is too stimulant, 
but generally take real Spanish segars bro’t from the Havannah, which 
have a most delightful flavour, such as you can form no idea of, draw easily, 
and are mild in the mouth, so that I scarcely spit at all, and this it is com- 
monly that does the injury. I wish I could send my Father a box of them 
which I certainly would, but they are contraband, and a box would con- 
demn vessel and cargo. I have something that whispers me I shall be hap- 
pily settled at the Southward within a year, perhaps less time; and then if 
you will all come over to me, you shall sit under the [torn] of your own vine 
and figtree; your shall allay your thirst with oranges and sherbet, while 
my Father, Samuel, and myself enjoy our segar and sip weak punch and 
genuine madeira, which in that climate is the most luxurious wine in the 
world. I shall forbear saying more of this, lest you should think me vi- 
sionary. I will certainly give your kind love to Lemoine as soon as I hear 
from him, but he has not written for nearly a twelvemonth tho’ he promised 
to be regular in writing me, and also to correspond with you. Excuse my 
closing this letter as I must reserve the remainder of this for my Sister. 
Give my kind love and remembrance to Nancy and to all the family and 
accept, my dear Mother, the same from your affectionate Son 

C C Cotton 
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Till further advice, continue to address, ‘‘at Washington on the Bristol 
road, near Philada. —CC— 
29 March—My dear Fanny, 

Your constant readiness to correspond is highly pleasing to me, and were 
it not for the great expence of pacquets I should write you a separate letter 
now and then. How happy my Brother’s return must make you all, pray 
tell him to write me a long letter and give me an account of all his ad- 
ventures and observations. What an alteration there must be in the appear- 
ances of you all: Jane and Kitty quite women, and yourself almost as tall. 
Pray my dear write down all the little occurrences that can at all interest 
or entertain me, and throw them in the form of a journal which send on to 
me. You cannot imagine how much interest I now take in every little trifle 
respecting our family and Old England, having been so long absent. Want 
of room prevents more at present, so must conclude with my best love and 
good wishes. I am my dear Fanny’s very affectionate Brother, 

C C Cotton. 


29th March, Dear Kitty, and Dear Richard, 

As you have both favoured me with a few lines I was resolved not to seal 
this up without thanking you for your kind remembrance. Whenever a 
packet of letters is made up, I pray you to send me each a separate epistle 
and as every thing that comes from you is interesting, write on any subjects 
that you please. Tho’ we are at present separated so far from each other I 
hope the time is not very remote when we shall enjoy the happiness of 
another meeting. I am going to New York next month with the view of 
trying to do something with Mr. Knight’s prints which are very unsaleable 
things in this Country as there is no general taste, as in England for pic- 
tures, except perhaps, a whole length of Genl. Washington. Tell me when 
you write how the tinting comes on. Want of room prevents more. Give 
my love to Jane and my Brothers Edward Henry, and Tommy. I am, my 
dears, your very affectionate Brother 

Chas Cotton 
[Addressed] Miss Cotton, at Sir George Dallas’s 25 Upper Harley Street, 
London. 
(Single sheet.) 29: March: 1802 








DR. IRVING’S REMINISCENCES OF THE CHARLESTON STAGE 
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....Mrs. Kean’s performance of this beautiful character [Ion] was 
full of effect. The commanding traits were presented with life and feeling. 
Full of the beauties of her author, she seized with avidity every opportunity 
of displaying that taste, and picturesqueness, (I coin a word to express my 
meaning,) for which she was remarkable—perhaps the power and compass 
of voice may have been wanting to give full effect to the utterance of some 
of the more dignified and impassioned sentiments, yet her grace and pos- 
session of taste and feeling, qualified her well, for depicting with truth, 
and with a more affecting effect, than one of the sterner sex, the more 
tender and pathetic scenes. 

Many of these I have not forgotten—one, was her interview with 
Adrastus,—Act 2, Scene 1. Adrastus asks, ‘Wilt listen’? Jon replies, 
“Like a child.”’ 

Now, in these few simple words, stood out in bold relief, all the amiable- 
ness—the heroism of Jon—his reliance for protection, even in the lion’s 
den, upon those powers, that made the occasion of his peril—for in another 
place Jon remarks, 

“They who call me to the work, can shield me.” 

All this spoke out in the manner and voice of Mrs. Kean, and showed 
that the resolve of Jon emanated from a soul that must not fear, manned 
to perform unflinchingly its mission—reckless of all consequences to self— 
convinced at the same time, in a becoming loftiness of spirit, that in the 
working out of a great end, good may be effected even by the humblest 
instrument. Indeed, we are prepared for this in the preceding scene, by 
the following beautiful remark that Jon makes to the High Priest, when 
he solicits permission to undertake the embassy, and which the touching 
melody of Mrs. Kean’s voice enabled her to utter in sweetest cadence: 
O sages, do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me! 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 


If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze... . 


The second scene of the third Act I also remember as very effective. 
The consecration of Jon to the great cause—his look of earnest anxiety 


16 Charleston Daily Courier, April 15, 1858. 
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—the picture of the feelings that were at the moment agitating his soul— 
his wrapt listening—his question. 


Is not that thunder? 


as if Jupiter Tonans had called to him from heaven—the pressing the 
consecrated instrument of patriotism to his heart, and then the self- 
possession of the hero, were all very pretty exhibitions of the histrionic 
art. 

The repeated transitions from the heroic to the tender, which con- 
tinually occur in this character, were generally well marked and preserved 
by Mrs. Kean. She was highly successful, immediately after Ion’s dedica- 
tion of himself to the destruction of the King of Argos and his race, in 
hiding the knife, on the entrance of Clemanthe, and in the utterance of 
these words: 


Some one approaches—I must hide this knife— 
Hide! I have ne’er till now had aught to hide 
From any human eye. 


And then, again, the transition from the tenderness engendered by 
his interview with Clemanthe, to the sudden recollection of his high destiny, 
roused by voices without, calling ‘ZJon—Ion.’’ The exclamation, ‘Hark, 
I am called,” and the wild rush out to the thicket, where he was waited 
for, were happily managed. 

But the fourth Act particularly, elicited my admiration. The entrance 
of Ion into the royal chamber, where the sleeping monarch lies, as if death 
had sent his most gracious angel to accomplish “the great redress’ of 
Argos. 

The remark, “Gods! to what office have ye doomed me now?’’—the 
arm uplifted to strike at the same time—the shrug of horror at finding 
he has escaped the crime of patricide, by the timely interruption of Medon, 
the priest—the vacant rolling of the eye—the mental and physical prostra- 
tion that immediately succeeds—the falling senseless on the ground, were 
all artistic. The desolation of soul, too—the orphanage, that speaks out 
in her manner afterwards, when over the slaughtered body of Adrastus 
she says—‘‘He’s dead, and I am fatherless again,”’—was full of pathos and 
of nature! 

She pressed his heart to see if life was really extinct, no pulse was there— 
she placed her hand upon his lips and brow, no breath was in the one, the 
coldness of death was settling on the other. A sudden shade of change 
then came over her—a strange eclipse—there was a paleness of the cheek, 
a passing trace of new and sudden care, as if she felt that like a lonely 
flower upon a desolate heath, cleft from its parent stem, she was cut down 
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to wither before her time. Momentary despair, however, soon gave way 
to an intenser passion, strange and deep. We saw at once some high resolve, 
and then we heard it poured forth and revealed, as if by one whose every 
pulse one sense of duty moved—one solemn duty, which must not, could 
not sleep! 

Mrs. Kean was ably supported by Mr. Kean as Adrastus. I will notice 
one or two scenes in which he seemed to me to excel, in his conception and 
illustration of the part. 


Ion—If thou hast loved. 
Adrastus—-Beware—beware! 
Ion—Thou hast—I see thou hast. Thou art not marble— 
Adrastus—That tone—that tone 
Whence com’est it?—from thy lips? It cannot be— 
The long hush’d music of the only voice 
That ever spake unbought affection to me 
And wak’d my soul to blessing! .. . 


In the above passages the gradual awakening of Adrastus from his 
misanthropic stupor, roused to human sympathy by the tones of a voice 
that touched the secret spring, which showed some pulse of good still 
lived within his nature—his enforcement to speak the story of his woes, 
unbreathed before to human ear, and the passing away of his horrid 
purpose, as if pity, “like a new born babe,” sat on his awakened heart, 
was well imagined and portrayed. 

Again, towards the end of the same scene, when Adrastus says— 


She spoke no word, but clasped me in her arms, 
And lay her down to die—a lingering gaze 

Of love she fixed on me, none other loved— 

And so passed hence. By Jupiter, her look! 

Her dying patience glimmers in thy face! 


She lives again! She looks upon me now!.... 


This passage was beautifully rendered by Mr. Kean. And again, when 
Adrastus, dying, says to Jon with his last breath, ‘Bless thee, King of 
Argos,” in the intonation of Mr. Kean’s voice there was a very appro- 
priate and touching commingling of parental and regal pride. 

Many other beauties, in this and other Plays, might be enumerated, 
as presented by those talented and finished Artistes,—but it is time I 
should pass on to speak of other candidates for fame, who had (very 
justly so,) their admirers when on our boards. 

The season beginning in the Fall of 1846, and continuing late into the 
Spring of 1847, was well conducted, Forbes catering judiciously for the 
public taste, and supplying every variety of talent in the different branches 
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of the profession within his reach—all the new and prominent Stars in 
the country by turns visited Charleston. In Ballet, we had Mary Ann 
Lee, after an absence of a few years, during which time she had not been 
unprofitably employed, but had been on a visit to the Continent, for the 
purpose, not only of improving herself under the best masters, but of 
bringing over with her, on her return home, the Ballets and Dances most 
popular in Europe. 

Miss Lee was certainly a very pretty dancer when first I had the pleasure 
of seeing her in Charleston. She was now wonderfully improved. I regarded 
her as an artiste, second to a choice few, only, in her profession. 

In “genteel comedy” we had Miss Clara Ellis, James Wallack, Mrs. 
Mowatt, and Mr. Davenport, and Harry Placide—“old Harry,” as young- 
sters will soon begin to call my old friend! What a sterling actor Placide 
is! Power—to whom Mr. Placide played all the counter parts in his pieces, 
in his “Nervous Man and Man of Nerve,” and Frederick the Great, in his 
very popular Drama of “St. Patrick’s Eve,”’—frequently was heard to 
declare that no man on the London boards excelled Placide in his line 
of business; at all events, no one supported him better in England than 
Placide did at the Old Park Theatre in New York. This is high praise, 
coming from the source it did. I readily endorse it from my own observa- 
tion. 

In Tragedy, we had Okiey, Forrest and Anderson, who had not long 
before arrived from England. He appeared in many Shakespearian charac- 
ters, manifesting that he was destined to a high rank in his profession, 
which he soon afterwards attained, and now enjoys. 

In their own eccentric line, Collins, Dan Marble and Sloman were seen— 
and in Opera, we had Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Frazer, Miss Philips and 
Mr. Meyer. 

I recollect a favorable impression was made about this time by a Miss 
Matthews, who introduced occasionally, in the characters for which she 
was cast, popular songs, which were generally well-chosen, and of an order 
not too high for general approbation. 

Fuller, too, was a great favorite in the days I now refer to—he was a 
regular member of the company, and never made his appearance without 
a flattering recognition from his friends. 

I must not omit to make respectful mention of Mr. and Mrs. Forbes. 
He was an upright, good man—faithful and just in all his dealings, and 
was a very meritorious and pains-taking actor, perfect to the letter— 
whilst Mrs. Forbes, during the whole period of her husband’s management 
in Charleston, supported many of the principal characters, both in tragedy 
and comedy. I recollect her first appearance, almost, on any stage, and 
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never witnessed more rapid progress made by any one. If she has con- 
tinued to improve in the same degree, as when she first began, she must 
now be at the head of her profession. 

I respect Mr. and Mrs. Forbes highly. They have my best wishes for 
their success and happiness through life. 

I come now to the eleventh season in the new Theatre, the fall of 1847. 
Forbes had retired, and the management fell into other hands. 

The original proprietors sold out their shares and interest, and the 
building was purchased by a private association of gentlemen friendly 
to the drama, and desirous of perpetuating the building as a Theatre 
instead of its being converted to other uses. A Mr. H. W. Preston became 
the lessee, who, after affording the community an opportunity to hear 
for a few nights Mrs. Bishop and Reeves, in certain operas, something 
suddenly went wrong, and the Theatre closed, or was kept open from night 
to night as a commonwealth, upon a precarious footing. 

The season of 1848 was conducted by Robinson and Eldred. Much new 
scenery was painted, the wardrobe and properties replenished, and the 
back of the stage so arranged as to adapt it to the “spectacle” pieces 
to be performed. This season the Theatre opened on the 25th October, 
with the ‘‘Honey-Moon,” and the building was lighted with gas, for the 
first. time. 

We had the usual amount of Tragedy and Comedy, Mr. Murdoch and 
Mrs. Hield the leading people; and also Opera, Seguin and his wife as 
usual; and we had in Ballet the Montplasier Corps and the Viennoise 
Children. There were thirty or forty children— 


I know not 
Whether in girlhood or in womanhood .... 


They were apparently, when not seen through a magnifying glass, from 
ten to fourteen years of age, imitating their elders by dressing and dancing 
like full grown women and Opera dancers, producing astonishing and 
pleasing effects by their well drilled combinations. It was wonderful to 
see them flying about with exact transition, producing beautiful shifting 
tableaux of grace and intelligence. At one moment, they piled up into a 
beautiful bower of roses; at another, they twined themselves together into 
a variegated wreath, forming boquets of flowers; then they would fly off 
and spin round, forming circles, revolving like a wheel, with vari-colored 
spokes; now they range out in a long line like a ribbon of a hundred mixed 
colors, glittering and intermingling with each other; now they are like 
reeds, shaken in the wind, the embodiment of lightness, combined with 
grace, or like a mist that floats upon a lake, yet makes no pressure there, 
hardly touching the stage, just seeming to skim along the surface like 
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birds on the ocean wave. All their evolutions, simple or complicated, 
executed with an ease and one-mindedness, wonderful, and with an ex- 
pression of countenance on their part indicative of deriving as much 
happiness and enjoyment from the pastime, as they afforded to others! 
It was certainly a pretty display. 


No. 16” 


“An Italian Opera Troupe, en route to Havana, gave one performance, 
on Monday evening, September 30, 1850, under the direction of Signor 
Badialli. The opera was “Lucia di Lammermoor.” The cast was unusually 
strong.... 

Whilst Signora Bosio executed evenly and critically correct the music 
allotted to her part, and Badialli was particularly effective throughout— 
his fine baritone harmonizing charmingly with Bosio and Salvi, giving a 
grace to the concerted pieces—an impression was made and left upon us 
by the great Salvi that memory delights to dwell upon. He was an artiste 
of very uncommon merit—he possessed not only a sweet voice, but his 
use of it was skilful. He was not a mere machine, as many of his role are— 
thinking that if the music is executed, that is enough—but he sang the 
music and played the part with a sense of what its dramatic effect requires. 
He displayed exquisite taste and touching expression in his Falsetto. 
Some very delicious effects were produced by him in the course of the 
opera, by what nearly resembled a whisper, the notes falling upon the ear 
of his audience, softly as flakes of feathered snow upon water, yet telling 
wonderfully from their very delicacy. His soft, pathetic passages in his 
Edgardo could not have been too much admired, marked, as they. were, 
by a polish and refinement of style, yet his more enegetic tones were given, 
also, with manliness and good expression. His dying scene was rendered 
with exquisite sweetness. As a specimen of artistical operatic singing, his 
“Tu che a Dio spiegasti la-li-o bell’alma innamorata,” was beyong criticism 
—no less creditable to Signor Salvi, as a delineator of the human heart, 
“in its grief-worn mood,” than as a vocalist and actor, whose manner is 
easy, and stage business graceful and appropriate. 

The world-renowned Jenny Lind gave two Concerts in Charleston— 
the one on Thursday evening, December 26th, and the other on Saturday 
evening, 28th December, 1850. 

We cannot write or speak of this most extraordinary and gifted creature 
by any other than the familiar appellation of “Jenny Lind.” To allude 
to her by any other name, would detract from the sweet simplicity of her 
character, and the romance that surrounded her more youthful, and 
universally admitted brilliant career. 


1 Ibid., Dec. 14, 1858. 
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So much has been written about this distinguished vocalist, every one 
is in some degree familiar with her history, and her unparalleled popularity. 

On the nights she sang in Charleston, she afforded a specimen of her 
powers, that exalted (if that were possible,) our admiration of her genius, 
and classic spirit, as a musician. Nothing could be finer than her adapta- 
tion of her style to the subject and character of the music. She indulged 
in no flights of fancy—introduced no florid ornaments. She gave the text 
of the composer with the utmost simplicity, but with exquisite grace, 
refinement, truth, and variety of expression. 

A more charming voice cannot exist than hers. It possesses every quality, 
power, sweetness, flexibility, and equality of tone throughout an immense 
compass, rising without the slightest harshness to the highest region of the 
soprano—her articulation clear, her intonation perfect and true as the 
finest instrument, rounding off her cadenzas in the highest style of art. 

And yet there was little apparent art in what she did. Her execution 
constituted the difference between that which can be acquired and that 
which is from above—a bird sings without an effort, by the aid of that 
Power alone, that gave it power—it is Nature, not Art—God made the 
bird vocal, and so He did this wondrous creature, Jenny Lind. 

We could write a volume in praise of her. No better artiste ever trod 
the boards or graced a Concert room: no purer, better woman ever adorned 
society. We have always regarded her as one of the most interesting and 
wonderful women of the age—who has not only been blessed by Providence 
with artistic powers, putting her far above her competitors, but as a 
woman, petted, caressed, surrounded by adulators, nevertheless, whose 
life has been always blameless, herself the personification of charity, 
simplicity and goodness .... 


No. 17% 


....On the 2d February, 1852, Miss Julia Dean made her first ap- 
pearance in Charleston as Julia, in the “Hunchback;” her engagement 
was eminently successful; she played until the 14th February—her benefit 
night; such was her attraction, she was re-engaged, and commenced again 
on the evening of the 28rd.... 

Mr. John Sloman now assumed the reins of government, not, as Gold- 
finch would say, to mount the box, but by judicious management and tact, 
to secure nightly a good box book. His company was an efficient one. G. W. 
Barrett, stage manager; Miss A. Cruise, leading lady; and Barrett, Oxiey, 
Keene, Sloan and wife, members of it. The season commenced under the 
most auspicious circumstances. The patronage and countenance of several 
prominent gentlemen in the community had been promised for the enter- 


8 Tbid., Dec. 16, 1858. 
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prise. The interior of the Theatre had been handsomely embellished, the 
Orchestra selected with great care, and during the season, in addition 
to the excellence of the Stock Company, the auxiliary aid of the best talent 
in the country was secured, viz:—Miss Julia Dean, the world-renowned 
Lola Montez, Mrs. C. Sinclair, George Vandenhoff, Professor Anderson, 
in a character he has made his own, Rob Roy: the Bateman Children, and 
Mr. Neafie, in order to bring out with effect the grand romantic romance 
of “‘The Corsican Brothers.”’ The season ended on the night of the 2d of 
March, 1853. 

The following season the Theatre was opened on the evening of the 31st 
October, 1853, under the management of Mr. Sloan, an experienced 
vaterer for the public. In England he managed for several seasons, we 
believe, the Manchester and other theatres, by which he realized large 
profits; but, instead of sticking to his business that he knew something 
about, he was tempted to speculate in Stocks, which he knew nothing at 
all about, and a severe loss was the consequence... . 

We will merely pause to mention that Rachel made her first and only 
appearance, and her last on any stage, in our city, December 19, 1855, 
when Mr. Sloan was at the head of theatrical affairs. 

Alexander Dumas has recorded his opinion, that he was no great admirer 
of M’lle Rachel. We are forced to confess we were so disappointed when 
we first saw her in New York, we never recovered from the shock. She 
was then an ill woman, and, therefore, neither did nor said anything in a 
manner that entitled her to rank above any actress of ordinary pretension. 
We looked in vain for an exhibition of such powers of elocution, and such 
keen perception of the capability of words to be made the vehicle of emo- 
tion, as are the endorsements of few. We presume, there was a time, when 
in health, she was fully capable of displaying the attributes, and producing 
the great effects claimed for her. We regret we did not see her in health 
and strength; however, we saw enough to satisfy us she possessed, and 
knew how to display, the Science of Costume! Such was her tact and taste, 
Dumas has admirably said, she looked in Francesca de Rimini, like a 
painting by Giotto; in Medea, like an Etruscan Statue; in Judith, like 
an Assyrian bas relief; in Phedre, like a Greek Fresco. 

Every classical scholar must have appreciated the manner in which, 
with true art, she was accustomed to wear her peblum, and fold her cloak. 
She was classical in appearance as an antique cameo, attick as a Grecian 
gem! 


(To be continued) 





MINUTES OF THE VESTRY, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S PARISH, 
1822-1840 


Contributed by WiLtt1AM Epwarp Fripp 


(Continued from October) 


April Meeting 1837 


The following persons were elected Wardens and Vestrymen. Dr. Fraser 
and M. Ford Wardens and Wm. M. Smith, J. Clarke, M. E. Carne, J. 
Saunders, Dr. Youngblood, H. N. Neal, and J. Webb Vestrymen—all 
qualified—whereupon Dr. Fraser was elected Chairman. Wm. M. Smith 
Treasurer and E. J. Webb Secretary. 

The committee on the repairs of the rectory reported that they have 
examined the rectory with the advice of a suitable workman and have come 
to the conclusion that it will require the sum of $300 to make the necessary 
repairs on the Rectory. Whereupon it was Resolved—That the sum of 
$400 if so much be necessary be appropriated to the repairs of the Rectory 
in Walterboro, that Mr. Delavaux be authorized to draw on the Treasurer 
for the same as the work is completed. 

The committee on the hire of the negroes reported that they have hired 
the negroes for the sum of $170 to B. P. Fishburne Esq. for which his note 
was given with Surety agreed to. Col. Ford gave notice to the Vestry that 
he has surrendered his front bench at the Walterboro [chapel] for this year 
to the Vestry of the Parish. Dr. Fraser was appointed collector for the 
Ashepoo Church, and M. E. Carn for Walterboro. 

No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

EK. J. Webb, Sec: 


June Meeting 


The Vestry met. Present Dr. Fraser Chairman. Messrs. Ford, Clarke, 
Saunders Carne, Neyle and Webb. After the minutes last meeting being 
read, Col. Ford gave notice—‘‘As agent for Mrs. Miles and Mr. R. B. 
Smith, he surrenders their Seats in the Episcopal Church in Walterboro to 
the Vestry of the Parish for the year 1837. Agreed to. On motion of Mr. 
Carn, It was ‘‘Resolved—That the assessment on Benches in Walterboro 
be Six Dollars and rent of Seats to be $10 for the year 1837. 

It was requested of the Rector that he would obtain from the Treasurer 
his report of the funds for this year. Committee of repairs of the Church 
ask for further time to report when the Church will have been completed. 
No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 
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Extra Meeting in August [1837] 


Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Ford, Clarke, Saunders, Carn, 
Neyle, Youngblood and Webb. It is Resolved—That a committee be 
appointed to examine the report of the Treasurer in relation to the funds 
of the church and also to consider the subject of contribution to the Bishops 
Fund and Whether any or what amount the Vestry can subscribe for this 
year and report accordingly. Carn and Clarke the committee. 

The Treasurer reported that he had invested $500 into the State 5 per- 
cent Stock. Whereupon it was Resolved—That the Vestry approved of the 
investment of $500 by the Treasurer in the State 5 percent Stock and that 
he do upon his own discretion and judgment proceed to make further in- 
vestment of funds in his hands including the amounts received on the 
Bonds of Pottle and Rutledge reserving in his hands the Quarterage of the 
tector, and that the Rector be requested to inform the Treasurer by letter 
of the said approval of the investment, and also of the resolution. 

Resolved—That Dr. Youngblood and Mr. Neyle be appointed a com- 
mittee to make the necessary repairs of the handrails, fastenings and 
windows of the Walterboro Chapel and apply to the collector, Mr. Carn 
for funds for the payment of the same. 

No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


October Meeting [1837] 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Ford, Saunders, Carn, Neyle and Webb. 
The Chairman being absent Col. Ford was requested to take the chair. The 
minutes of the last [meeting] being read, the committees were called upon 
for their reports. The committee of Messrs. Carn and Clark to examine 
the Treasurers report, and enquire into the expediency of subscribing to 
the Bishops Fund—asked for further time to hand in their report. The 
committee on repairs of the Church reported that all repairs were com- 
pleted which were included in the resolution—whereupon their report was 
accepted and the payment of the same by the collector was confirmed. 
(see report). 

The committee on the sale of Caesar begged leave for further time to 
make up all necessary papers before handing in their report. In consequence 
of no business being done at this meeting it was Resolved—That an Extra 
Meeting of the Vestry be held on the 2nd Saturday in November next. 
Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 
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December Meeting—1837. 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Ford, Smith and Webb. The 
minutes of the last meeting being read—it was Resolved That the Parson- 
age at Walterboro be given up to the Vestry with the consent of the Rector 
and that the sum of $200 be given to Mr. DeLavaux annually in lieu of the 
same. The above resolution was agreed to by the Rector. Resolved That 
the treasurer be authorized the purchase a tin Box-Locke and Two iron 
bolts for the Church at Ashepoo. 

On motion It was Resolved—That Messrs. Ford and Neyle be the com- 
mittee to hire out the negroes for the ensuing year. The committee ask for 
further time to report. 

No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 
Carn requested Vestry to pass a resolution to build a negro house on the 
Parsonage and also about the painting of the Church. 


[1838] 


An Election for Wardens and Vestrymen of the Edmondsbury Chapel 
was held this day Easter Monday April 16th 1838 and I do hereby certify 
that the following Gentlemen were elected Wardens and Vestrymen to 
act for ensuing year. 

Dr. A. Fraser) ae ae Wm. M. Smith 
lan er H. M. Neyle | 
E. J. Webb | 
C. Miller r Vestrymen 
M. E. Carn | 
Dr. J. Youngblood | 
J. Clarke ) 


[Signed] Alex. Fraser—Warden 


April Meeting 1838 

Pursuant to notice an Election for Vestryment and Wardens was held on 
Easter Monday, April 18th at Edmundsbury Chapel and the following 
Gentlemen were elected Vestrymen. Dr. A. Fraser, M. Ford, Wardens. 
Wm. M. Smith, H. M. Neyle, E. J. Webb, C. Miller, M. E. Carn, Dr. J. 
Youngblood, J. Clarke Vestrymen. After the Election the meeting was 
organized by calling Dr. Fraser to the chair and the Vestry then went into 
an election for officers and were elected for the ensuing year Dr. A. Fraser 
Chairman. Wm. M. Smith Treasurer and E. J. Webb Secretary and H. M. 
Neyle and Wm. M. Smith Collectors. The committee on the hire of the 
negroes reported that the negroes belonging to the Church have been hired 
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to the Rev’d Mr. DeLavaux on the same terms upon which they were hired 
to Mr. Benjamin P. Fishburne. The Treasurers accounts from 2nd January 
1836 to the 15th of April 1838 were examined and found to be correct and 
properly vouched. And the Chairman was directed to certify the same in 
the Treasurer’s Book. The Treasurer exhibited the Stock in his possession 
viz 54 United States Bank Shares—10 Fire Marine and Life Insurance 
Shares—One certificate of State 5 percent Stock for $500 and Mr. DeLa- 
vaux’s note for $400—due on the Ist May. No further business the Vestry 
adjourned. 
Confirmed by the Vestry. June 9th. 1838. 


June Meeting—1838 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Ford, Carn, Neyle, and Webb. 
Mr. Miller having qualified the minutes of the last meeting being read and 
confirmed, Mr. Carn the collector, for the last year made his report and also 
a report on the repairs, and painting of the Church and also with repairs of 
the Parsonage which were referred to a committee to report—consisting of 


Messrs. M. Ford and C. Miller. 


The committee Report that they have examined the said reports and find a balance 
of $2 is due the collector upon his account. That from the subscription list, the sum of 
one hundred fifty Dollars paid Pottle for repairs of the Church and Sixty Dollars to 
N.B. Miller for painting, leaving a balance due Mr. Carn of $12 and due Burbige and 
Pinckney for materials furnished the Painter, Seventy three Dollars and 65/100, 
The Two last sums $12 due Mr. Carn and $73—65 due Messrs. B. and P. are still due 
from the Vestry, which amounts your committee recommend shall be raised by sub- 
scription. The committee further report that Mr. Carn has paid fifty two Dollars 
92/100 cts for a servant house on the Parsonage lot, the committee recommend that 
Mr. Carn be refunded this amount, by the Treasurer on the funds in his hands and 
that Chairman be requested to give an order on the Treasurer for the same. 

Signed M. Ford, C. Miller. 


Which reported was accepted. Whereupon it was Resolved, That a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the Chairman for the purpose of raising 
the sum of $85.65 being the balance due by the Vestry for repairing and 
painting the church in Waterboro. Where upon the Chairman appointed 
Messrs. M Ford, C. Miller and E. J. Webb the committee. M. Ford gave 
notice that he relinquishes his bench, and those of Mr. Rhett and that of 
Miles to the Church for this year 1838 in compliance to the resolution in 
that case made and provided. 

Resolved That an additional bench be placed in the middle isle of the 
Church and be rented or sold by the Vestry according to the resolution on 
that subject and that the collector cause the same to be erected according 
to the plan adopted by the Vestry. Resolved that the assessment on the 
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benches in the Church at Walterboro for this be Six dollars and the price 
of rent be ten dollars. The following preamble and resolution was adopted, 
Whereas Mrs. Pinckney has complained to the Vestry that her premises 
are endangered by a new negro house lately erected into the Parsonage, 
therefore, Resolved That a committee of three be appointed to examine 
into the cause or causes of said complaint and report the result of their in- 
vestigation to the Vestry at the earliest opportunity. The Sexton was then 
sent for and reprimanded for his neglect of duty. No further business the 
Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec. 


August Meeting 1838 

The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Clarke, Miller, Carn, and Webb. 

The minutes of the last meeting being read, the Chairman called upon 
the committee for their reports. Whereupon the several committees to 
collect money to pay for the painting of the Walterboro Chapel and that 
to examine the Servants house in the Parsonage lot (whether it ought to be 
removed or to remain—in consequence of Mrs. Pinckney Request it being 
dangerous to her Buildings in case of fire) not being prepared to report beg 
leave to report again at the next meeting—accepted. 

The following preamble and resolution which were unanimously adopted. 
Whereas the Vestry and Wardens of the Episcopal Church in St. Barthol- 
omews Parish have heard with feelings of the deepest regret of the death of 
their Brother Wm. M. Smith, who has been for many years associated with 
them in promoting the cause of religion in this Parish. Therefore Resolved— 
That this Vestry entertain feelings of the highest respects for the memory 
of the deceased, both for his integrity and sterling virtues as a man and a 
Christian and for the faithful and dignified manner in which he has always 
performed the duties of a Vestryman. Resolved That this Vestry sympathize 
deeply with the family of the deceased in their distress at the loss of such a 
friend / 

Resolved That the members of this Vestry will wear the usual badge of 
mourning for four successive Sundays in memory of the deceased. Resolved 
—That the Secretary furnish a copy of these resolutions to the widow of the 
deceased. Whereupon on motion of J. Clarke Resolved—That the preamble 
and Resolution offered by Mr. Carn as a tribute of respect to the memory 
of the late Wm. Mason Smith be published in the Courier and Mercury 
and also be placed upon the records of the Vestry. 

Resolved—That an election be held for a Vestryman to supply the place 
of Wm. Mason Smith on the 2nd Saturday in October next and that the 
Secretary give due notice thereof. The Vestry then went into an election 
for Treasurer occasioned by the death of the late Mr. Mason Smith (their 
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former Treasurer). Whereupon M. E. Carn was elected the Treasurer of 
the Episcopal Church of this Parish. No further business the Vestry 
adjourned. 


October Meeting—1838 


Vestry met. Present the Chairman, Dr. Fraser and Messrs. Clark, Carn, 
Neyle, Miller, Youngblood and Webb. The last meeting minutes being 
read, the collector, H. M. Neyle gave in his report, which was submitted 
by the Chairman to a committee of Two (Carn and Youngblood) for exami- 
nation, who made the following report—which was accepted. 


‘‘We the undersigned a committee appointed to examine the account current of the 
collector for Walterboro and Ashepoo for the year 1838 report that we have examined 
the Collectors vouchers and find the same correct. 

(See report for 1838) M. E. Carn 
Isaac Youngblood. 





On motion it was Resolved—That the Treasurer as soon as he gets pos- 
session of the papers and Books of the Vestry furnish to the Vestry a state- 
ment of all monies due the Church either by Bond or Note and also a sepa- 
rate acct of all monies due for Pew rent and Bench hire. No further business 
the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


[1839] 


An election for Wardens and Vestrymen of the Edmondbury Chapel was 
held this day the 29th of April 1839—and I do hereby certify that the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen were elected Wardens and Vestrymen to act for the en- 
suing year. Owing to sickness the election was unavoidably postponed on 
faster Monday. 

Dr. A. Fraser| ,,, M. E. Carn 
M. Ford Praerne J. Clark 
H. M. Neyle 
C. Miller 
I. Youngblood 
G. P. Elliott 
W. J. Webb 
[Signed] Alex. Fraser—Warden 


- Vestrymen 


| 
| 


June Meeting—1839 

After organizing the meeting, the Vestry elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year. Dr. Fraser Chairman—M. E. Carn Treasurer and E. J. 
Webb Sec. In consequence of the absence of the Treasurer the business was 
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postponed until a full meeting could be had. Messrs. Miller and Clark 
appointed Collectors for the ensuing year. Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec. 


Extra Meeting—June 1839 

The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Clarke, Neyle, Miller, Carn 
and Webb. The minutes of the last meeting being read, The Treasurer sub- 
mitted a statement of the moneys due for Pew hire amounting to $341. 
Upon which it was Resolved—That arrears of Bench and Pew rent out- 
standing Two years or more be put in suit by the Treasurer. Also that if 
B. P. Fishburne’s note be not paid before next return day it be put in suit 
by the Treasurer. 

It was Resolved—that the assessment on the Pews in the Walterboro 
Church be $6 and rent of Benches $10 for the year 1839. Resolved that a 
committee of three be appointed to examine and report upon the hiring of 
the Church negroes for the year 1839. Upon which the Chairman appointed 
Messrs. Clark, Miller and Webb. Upon motion the Chairman of the Vestry 
was added to the committee. 

It was Resolved that the Treasurer be requested to sell all the Stock of 
the United Bank belonging to the Church and invest the same in Stock of 
the Charleston Banks. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec. 
[Note: The last paragraph was crossed out with pencil marks.] 


Resolved That the Treasurer of the Vestry M. E. Carn, be hereby em- 
powered (in the name of the said Vestry) to sell and Transfer the fifty four 
shares owned by the said Vestry of the Capital Stock of the Bank of the 
United States and to invest the proceeds of such sale in to Stock of such 
Banks in the City of Charleston as in his opinion may be most to the ad- 
vantage of the said church. Provided that the said Treasurer shall not sell 
the said stock for less than one hundred and Seventeen Dollars per share. 
And it [was] further Resolved That the said Treasurer be authorized and 
empowered to appoint an Attorney or agent under him by letters duly 
executed under his hand and seal and transfer said Stock and to invest the 
proceeds thereof in accordance with the foregoing resolution. No further 
business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


August Meeting 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Carn, Clark, Miller, Neyle, 
Youngblood and Webb. After the minutes of the last being read the com- 
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mittee upon the hire of the negroes to the Rector for 1838 handed in their 
report which was confirmed and acted upon (see the report). Whereupon 
it was Resolved That the report be confirmed and that the Secretary furnish 
Mr. DeLavaux with a copy of the report and also the resolution upon it 
and that the Treasurer be requested to settle with Mr. DeLavaux according 
to the principles contained in this report. 

In conformity with the above the Secretary furnished the Rector with 
copies of the report and resolution. 

Upon motion of Mr. Carn, Esq. the following Resolution was agreed 
upon. Whereas the dwelling house on the Parsonage lot belonging to the 
Vestry in Walterboro has been destroyed by fire and the Vestry not deeming 
it expedient to build on said lot, which without a new dwelling will be use- 
less and unproductive to the Church, And Whereas in the opinion of Vestry 
it will be more to the interest of the Church that said lot should be sold as 
soon as the term of Mr. Lining’s rent expires and the purchase money put 
out at interest, Therefore be it Resolved—That a committee of three be 
appointed to negotiate the sale of said lot with all appurtenances belonging 
thereto; And the following Terms to wit: The purchaser to give Bond 
payable in three equal annual installments with interest from date payable 
annually, secured by a mortgage of the-property. Provided that the said 
lot and appurtenances shall not be sold for a less sum than four hundred 
Dollars. And be it further Resolved. That as soon as the committee have 
effected a sale of said lot according to the terms above specified the Chair- 
man and Secretary shall execute the proper titles at the expense of the pur- 
chaser. Whereupon the Chairman appointed Messrs. Carn, Miller and 
Neyle the committee to effect the sale of said lot of the Vestry and also to 
confer with Mr. R. Lining relative to the payment of the Rent for this year 
—to know from him whether he intends paying for the rent or standing a 
suit. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec. 


Extra Meeting 

At an extra meeting held on Sept. 8th occasioned by the death of the 
Right Red’d Dr. Bowen, the following resolutions were passed: 

Whereas, God, in his good providence has seen fit to remove from his 
sphere of usefulness the Right Rev’d Dr. Bowen, Who has for many years 
presided with becoming dignity and Christian charity over this diocese, 
and feeling as we should the loss which we have sustained as a Church, 
therefore Resolved—That in this dispensation of providence we feel that 
our Church in this State has met with a loss, which tho’ long expected, is 
nevertheless sincerely to be deplored and difficult to be remedied. 

2nd Resolved That this Vestry entertain for the memory of our deceased 
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Diocesan the highest respect and veneration and grieve for his loss as 
children should grieve for the loss of a venerable father. 
Resolved That this Vestry sincerely sympathize with the family of the 
deceased in their irreparable bereaverment. 
Resolved That the Secretary furnish copies of these resolutions to the 
widow of the deceased and to the Charleston papers for publication. 
E. G. Webb, Sec. 


October Meeting—1839 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Clark, Carn, Neyle, Miller and 
Webb. The minutes of the last meeting being read the Vestry proceeded to 
business. The committee on the Sale of the Parsonage lot handed in the 
following report which was accepted and passed. 


The committee to whom it was referred to negotiate a sale of the Rectory lot in 
Walterboro—beg leave to report That they offered the said lot for sale, having duly 
advertized the same and that the Rev. Mr. DeLavaux has offered to the Vestry the 
sum of Four hundred Dollars, payable in three Equal annual installments, secured by 
Bond and Mortgage of the property. The Committee report this as the highest bid 
and recommend that the Chairman execute Title of said Lot to the Rev. Mr. De- 
Lavaux upon his complying to terms aforesaid, the bond to draw interest from date 
payable annually. The Committee further report Mr. Richard Lining has consented 
to pay the sum of $100. for the rent of the Parsonage for the year 1839. as agreed 
upon—Tho’ the house was burned and the committee recommend that this sum be 
received and that Mr. Lining be discharged from further liability on account of 
said Rectory. 

M. E. Carn—Chairman 

On hearing the above report the following resolution was passed. Re- 
solved that the same be confirmed and the provision thereof executed forth- 
with. 

The Treasurer to whom it was referred to settle with the Rector for the hire of the 


Church negroes for the year 1838—Respectfully reports, the following as a statement 
of the account with the Rector up to January 1839. 








Amount of Negro hire for 1838............ Mt OY ee waa esés cas Spee 
By cash paid Dr. Glover by Rector for attendance on Eliza. . $25.00 
Rectors account against the negroes as per his statement....... $66.044 
91.043 
$78 .953 
To Balance due Rector on last years salary retained by the Treas- 
urer to meet this payment. . Peg ee Am, . oe. apeeaantrinn 12. , Slee 
Balasise Gus Moevtor for 1808 3 5)565. se AVA, JG a. $6 .953 


By which it will appear that there is a balance of $6.95} due the Rector on the 
account of 1838. 
All of which is respectfully submitted 
By M. E. Carn, Treasurer. 
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On hearing the above report of the Treasurer it was Resolved that the 
same be confirmed and that the Treasurer do pay to the Rector the balance 
therein reported as due him. 

No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

EK. J. Webb, Sec. 


January 10th, 1840 


The Vestry met. Present the Chairman Dr. Fraser. Messrs. Neyle, Clark, 
Miller and Webb. After the minutes of the last meeting being read—The 
following resolutions were passed. Resolved That the Treasurer Mr. Carn 
and Secretary, Mr. Webb, be a committee to hire out the negroes or any 
portion of them to the Rector at the following prices to wit: The field hand 
now on the Estate of H. Verdier at $60 per annum—Betty $30. Juddy $20. 
Edith or Edie $30. Lavinia $60. As to the offer to the Rector, the prices 
above affixed to the names of the Slaves are to be minimum nett prices, 
that is clear of all expenses—for clothing, shoes, and medical Bills, besides 
the same for children. 

Resolved That the Treasurer of the Pro. Epis. Church of St. Bartholo- 
mews Parish furnish the Vestry and Wardens at their next meeting or as 
soon as practicable with an estimate of the income of said Church, from 
all sources for the year 1840. 

Webb, Sec. 


Easter Meeting—April 18th, 1840 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Clark, Carn, Miller, Neyle and Webb. 
The Meeting was organized by calling Mr. Clark to the Chair and after the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting, The Treasurer submitted to the 
Vestry in compliance with a resolution of a former meeting, relative to the 
State of the funds the following report which was accepted and ordered to 
be recorded by the Secretary. 


‘In accordance with a Resolution of the Vestry passed at its last meeting The 
Treasurer reports the following as the probable income of the Church for 1840. 
Amount of B. P. Fishburne’s note with interest which will be realized during 


TR fa ae ee eae LA caters Onan ENE Ys Satta He Groes . $200. 
Hire Gt NeGTOGS FOF 1S40), os... eee Pet eee RE is saute sat sae 
Interest on Burbidge & Pinckney note..... Ba rete naneeee . ; 28. 
Interest on State 5 per. cent Stock........ 0... cece ccc ee eens MERE 25. 
Income from pew rents in Walterboro..... anaes ES ah a eee 
Income from Pew rents at Ashepoo..... Enttn See Sea Rchat VS, Se 300. 

$1003. 


It will be seen that the Treasurer has not included in this estimate the balance this 
day in his hands which is $412.93. Neither has anything been allowed for Dividends 
on 54 U.S. Bank Shares, as the Bank payed nothing in January, it is presumed that 
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it will pay nothing in July. And the Treasurer is certain that unless this Stock yields 
fair Dividends next year it will be impossible for the Vestry to meet its engagements 
without encroaching on the Capital. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. E. Carn. 
* see note. 


Whereupon Motion of H. M. Neyle the following resolution was sub- 
mitted. Resolved That in consideration of the low state of the Church funds 
the Vestry reduce the Salary of the Rector to the sum of ($800) Eight 
hundred Dollars exclusive of $100 or house rent for the ensuing year and 
that the Secretary inform him accordingly and furnish the Treasurer with 
a copy of this. Upon the question being put H. M. Neyle and Col. Miller 
voted in the affirmative and M. E. Carn and E. G. Webb in the negative. 
There being a tie, the Chairman Pro. Tem. gave his vote in the affirmative. 
The resolution was therefore adopted. 


* Note: This resolution is hereby expunged—See Vestry book 1840. Expost facto 
law, therefore null and void. The salary of the Rector having commenced on the first 
of April this act passed on 18th Inst. is erased from the records of the Vestry by an act 
passed on the 12th of December 1840. 


The Treasurer then submitted his account current for inspection where- 
upon—Col. Miller and Neyle were appointed the committee to examine the 
same and report. The Committee reported that the account current of the 
Treasurer from April 1839 to April 1840 to be correct and that a balance of 
Four hundred and Twelve Dollars 93 cts. is now in hands of the Treasurer. 
The above report was confirmed by the Vestry and ordered to be recorded 
and the Treasurers accounts filed. 

In consequence of the absence of the Wardens, the Vestry appointed Col. 
C. Miller Warden Pro Tem, to hold the election for Vestry and Wardens on 
Monday next, being the regular time for the election of New Vestrymen and 
Wardens. 

On motion it was Resolved—That the Rector have leave of absence from 
the Ist of May to the Ist of June next in accordance with his request con- 
veyed to the Vestry by Mr. Carn. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

E. J. Webb. 


May 25th, 1840 


The Vestry convened at Walterboro, present Messrs. Fraser, Clark, 
Miller, Neyle, and Carn. Mr. Webb, the Secretary being absent, Mr. Carn 
was requested to act as Secretary Pro Tem. On Motion it was Resolved 
That in as much as the citizens composing the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in St. Bartholomews Parish failed to elect Vestry and Wardens on Easter 
Monday last past. Resolved That an Election for Two Wardens and Seven 
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Vestrymen be held in the Chapel at Walterboro on Monday the 8th of 
June next and That the Chairman give two Sundays notice by advertize- 
ment on the Church doors. 

Resolved—That M. E. Carn be appointed in the place of Gen. Ford for 
the purpose of holding the said election jointly with Dr. Fraser who is now 
the only Warden. 

There being no further business the Vestry adjourned. 

M. E. Carn, Sec.: Pro. Tem. 


Extra Meeting, Saturday, June 6th. 1840 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Clark, Miller, Neyle, Carn and 
Webb. After the Chairman explained the object of the meeting the Secre- 
tary read the Letter of resignatoin of Rev. Mr. DeLavaux. On motion of 
E. J. Webb, seconded by Major Clarke, it was Resolved—That the letter 
of resignation from the Rev. Mr. DeLavaux under date of Ist June be 
accepted and that the Treasurer be directed to settle with him to the 1st 
July next. 

On motion of Major Clarke, seconded by Col. Miller, Resolved—That 
the Vestry and Wardens of the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Barthol- 
omews Parish have not been either discourteous or unjust to their Rector 
and it is with pain that they find such an unfounded charge made against 
them in the Rectors letter of Resignation bearing date the Ist June Inst. 
The question being put, Major Clarke, Neyle and Miller voted in the 
affirmative and Messrs. Carn, Webb and Fraser the Chairman, voted in 
the negative. But it was determined as there was no tie, The Chairman was 
not entitled to vote. Therefore the motion Resolution was passed. It was 
ordered that the Secretary do furnish the Rev. Mr. DeLavaux with copies 
of the above Resolutions. No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec. 

It was ordered that the Secretary record the Rev’d Mr. DeLavaux’s 
letter of Resignation. (See page 1 of the Vestry book for the year 1840 for 
the letter). 

At an election held on the 8th June 1840 at the Episcopal Chapel in 
Walterborough for seven Vestrymen and two Wardens, the following 
gentlemen were duly elected: 

Dr. Alexander Fraser) ,.. George P. Elliott 
ms >» Wardens : i 
Thomas M. Rhett | E. J. Webb 
a Charles E. Miller | 
Henry M. Neyle + Vestrymen. 
M. E. Carn | 
Jos. Clarke | 
Dr. Isaac Youngblood} 
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Given under our hand sat Walterborough this 8th June 1840. 
Alex. Fraser, Warden \ Saal 
M. E. Carn Warden Pro: Tempore! ~ nN 


June 22, 1840 


The following gentlemen viz. Messrs. Fraser, Neyle, Carn, Miller, Young- 
blood and Webb qualified as Vestrymen. The following officers were ap- 
pointed for the present year. Dr. Fraser Chairman. M. E. Carn Treasurer 
and E. J. Webb, Secretary. After the reading of the last minutes, the follow- 
ing resolutions were introduced and passed. Whereas the Rev’d Mr. De- 
Lavaux for many years Rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church in St. 
Bartholomews Parish has tendered to the Vestry of the said Parish his 
resignation to take effect on the first day of July next, whereby the said 
Parish will be for sometime destitute of proper Religious Services, And 
where as the Vestry have been informed that the Rev’d Cranmore Wallace 
of Charleston might be induced to take charge of the Church for the re- 
mainder of the summer, Therefore Resolved, That Dr. Fraser the Chairman 
of the Vestry be hereby authorized to invite the Rev. Mr. Wallace to act 
as temporary rector for the Parish from the 1st July to the Ist November 
next, during which time he will perform in the Chapel in Walterboro, 
the ordinary services of the Episcopal Church. Resolved that the Vestry 
will pay the Rev’d Mr. Wallace at the rate of $75 Dollars per month as 
compensation for his services during the time he shall serve aforesaid. The 
Vestry ordered an election to fill the place occasioned by Major Clark’s 
refusal to qualify as Vestryman. 

No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb, Sec: 


At an Election Mr. Paul Witsell was elected a Vestryman to fill the place 
of Major Clark, July 6th, 1840. 
Webb, Sec: 


Extra Meeting July 14th 1840. 


The Vestry met. Present Messrs. Fraser, Carn, Miller, Neyle and Webb. 
The minutes of the last meeting being read, Mr. Paul Witsell having quali- 
fied, The Chairman read a part of a letter from Mr. Thos. Rhett relative 
to the Rev’d Mr. Fowls being called to this Parish and also a private letter 
in relation to the Rev’d Mr. Perry as applicant to the same. The letter of 
Mr. Rhett in relation to the Rev’d Mr. Fowls was first considered by the 
following Preamble and resolution. Whereas Dr. Fraser having read to the 
Vestry part of a letter from Mr. Thos. Rhett relative to the ministry of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church in St. Bartholomews Parish suggesting the 
Rev’d Mr. Fowls of the Wiltown Church as a suitable person to be elected 
future Rector of said Parish and desiring to know the sense of the Vestry 
relative thereto. Therefore Resolved—That the Vestry would be gratified 
if Mr. Fowls could be prevailed upon to accept of the Church in this Parish 
having full confidence in his piety talents and Southern principles. 

Resolved That Dr. Fraser be authorized to communicate these resolu- 
tions to Mr. Rhett and request that he will communicate with Mr. Fowls 
and ascertain whether he would accept of said appointment. 

The above preamble and resolution having passed unanimoulsy, no mo- 
tion was made relating to Mr. Perry’s application. 

Resolved—That in as much as the Episcopal Congregation in Walter- 
boro is destitute of ordinary Religious Services in consequence of the re- 
signation of our late Rector, the Rev’d Mr. DeLavaux; Dr. Fraser be 
hereby authorized to communicate with the Episcopal Clergymen in the 
neighboring Parishes and request that they will visit our Parish during the 
summer if convenient and dispense the services of the Church in Walter- 
borough. 

No further business the Vestry adjourned. 

Webb. Sec: 








MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON, S$. C. 


Contributed by ExizABetH Heywarp JERVEY 


(Continued from October) 


Died. On Sunday morning, Mrs. Ann Wagner, wife of Mr. John Wagner, 
merchant of this city. (Tuesday, November 2, 1790) 


A person by the name of Ridely, who was an overseer of Mr. Manigault’s 
was found dead yesterday morning on the Goose-creek road, about a mile 
above the bridge. From the information of a negro, it appears that Ridely 
was met on the road by two white men, one mounted on a roan horse, the 
other on a sorrel with a blazed face, who rudely accosted him by saying, 
“that he was the man who robbed them last night.”’ Ridely denied it, and 
endeavored to make his escape, when they shot him in the side, and gave 
him a violent blow on the head with a club, which terminated his existence. 
(Tuesday, November 2, 1790) 


Married. Last Tuesday evening, Mr. Paul Snyder, carpenter, to Miss 
Nancy Harvey, both of this city. (Thursday, November 4, 1790) 


On the evening of the 25th ult. John Hancock Johnson, son of Mr. John 
Johnson, of this city, was found dead in Mr. Stroble’s slaughter pen, up the 
path. He had been sporting with a gun, on that day, and it is supposed that 
in passing through a small entrance into the pen, his gun accidently went 
off and killed him. A jury of inquest sat upon his body and brought in their 
verdict, that the deceased came to his death by accident. (Friday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1790) 


Last evening, Dr. James Moultrie, second son of the late lieutenant 
governor of East-Florida, was married to Miss Catherine Moultrie, only 
daughter of Alexander Moultrie, Esq., attorney-general of this state. 
(Friday, November 5, 1790) 


Married. On Thursday evening, Mr. James Gardner, merchant, to Miss 
Maria Gordon, daughter of Mr. John Gordon, deceased, formerly of this 
city. (Saturday, November 6, 1790) 


Died, at Georgetown, on the first instant, Dr. Bedford Williams, late a 
surgeon in the continental army—a gentleman whose merit and abilities in 
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the line of his profession, placed him high in the esteem of a very numerous 
acquaintance—he was an affectionate husband, a tender parent, and a 
generous friend. His remains were interred the day following in the burying 
ground of the Episcopal church of that place, attended by his friends.— 
On the day following, Alexander Keith, Esq., of the same place. (Monday, 
November 8, 1790) 


Died. On Sunday morning, Miss Amelia Eccles. (Tuesday, November 9 
1790) 


On Thursday the 28th ult. were married at the village of Washington 
capt. Archibald Thompson, to Mrs. Margaret Stuart, relict of a worthy 
and well known citizen of this state. (Wednesday, November 10, 1790) 


Died. At Statesburgh, on Tuesday the 2d instant, Mrs. Leonora Davis, 
the amiable consort of William Ransome Davis, Esq. of that place. (Wed- 
nesday, November 10, 1790) 


Died. Yesterday morning, Mrs. Manson, lady of Mr. John Manson, mer- 
chant of this city. (Thursday, November 11, 1790) 


Died. On Tuesday, 2d inst. at Santee, Thomas Cooper, Esq., of St. 
Stephen’s. (Saturday, November 13, 1790) 


Died. Captain Yarborough, of the cavalry of the late continental army. 
(Monday, November 15, 1790) 


Died. At Dumfries, in Scotland, Mr. John Thompson, formeriy a mer- 
chant in this city. (Tuesday, November 16, 1790) 


Died. Mrs. Stevens, wife of doctor Stevens. Her judicious conduct as a 
mother—her affectionate tenderness as a wife—her obliging sympathising 
disposition as a friend—her unaffected piety and strictly christian deport- 
ment, make her early death a loss indeed. ‘When such friends part ‘tis 
the surviver dies.”” (Wednesday, November 17, 1790) 


Married. On Thursday evening, Mr. Francis Motte, to Miss Mary Ward, 
daughter of Joshua Ward, Esq.—Mr. Richard M’Mullin, to Mrs. Ann 
Wyly, (Saturday, November 20, 1790) 


Died. Mrs. Harden, relict of the late col. Harden. Miss Eliza Horlbeck, 
in the seventh year of her age, daughter of Mr. Peter Horlbeck, of this city. 
(Monday, November 22, 1790) 
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Married, on Tuesday evening, Mr. John Berney, merchant, to Miss 
Mary Martin, both of this city (Thursday, November 25, 1790) 


Yesterday a proclamation of his excellency the governor was published 
throughout the city, offering a reward of one hundred dollars, for discover- 
ing the perpetraters of the murder of Thomas Riddall, who was mentioned 
in our paper of the 2d instant, to have been killed on the high road leading 
to Goose-creek. (Friday, November 26, 1790) 


Augusta, Nov. 20. We are informed that, besides murders committed by 
the Creek Indians, a few weeks ago in Green County, they have lately killed 
Mr. John Cleveland and Mr. McDowall both of Franklin County, who 
went to the nation in pursuit of horses that were stolen from them. A boy 
who narrowly escaped from the fate of his companions, brought the infor- 
mation. (Friday, December 10, 1790) 


Married. On Thursday evening, Mr. John Barron, merchant, to Miss 
Trenholm, daughter of Mr. William Trenholm, merchant of this city. 
(Saturday, November 27, 1790) 


Married. Mr. William Marshall, to Miss Fanny Cudworth, both of this 
city. (Wesnesday, December 1, 1790) 


Married. At Columbia, Mr. John Calvert, to Mrs. Westcott, widow of 
Mr. David Westcott, deceased.—In this city, Mr. John Marshall, to Miss 
Jane Taylor. (Thursday, December 2, 1790) 


Died. John Linton, Esq. a member of St. Mathew in the house of repre- 
sentatives of this state, and a lieutenant in the late first regiment of light 
dragoons, on continental establishment. On Tuesday last, after a long and 
severe illness, Mrs. Elizabeth Blair, wife of Mr. John Blair of this city. 
(Thursday, December 2, 1790) 


Died. The 14th ult. at Hillsborough, in North Carolina, William Hooper, 
{sq; an eminent attorney. He represented that state in congress in 1775. 
1776 and 1777; and always distinguished himself by his patriotic exertions, 
both in public and private life, during the late revolution. (Friday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1790) 


Married. On Thursday night, Mr. Charles Greaves, to Miss Nancy 
Toomer eldest daughter of Anthony Toomer, Esq. of this city. (Saturday. 
December 4, 1790) 
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Died. On the 2d instant, the rev. Dr. Stevens C. Lewis, rector of the 
parish of St. Helena. ...He bore up against the severity of a long illness 
with all the patience and resignation which might be expected from such a 
character .... (Saturday, December 4, 1790) 


Died. At Ponpon, on Saturday the 30th of November, William Bran- 
ford, Esq;—he was a tender and affectionate husband—a sincere friend— 
an indulgent and humane master, and a real lover of mankind. (Monday, 
December 6, 1790) 


Died. On Saturday last, Mr. Joshua Fullerton, of this city. (Tuesday, 
December 7, 1790) 


Died. Mrs. Jane Cogdell. (Wednesday, December 8, 1790) 


Died. At Jacksonborough, James Wallace, Esq. surgeon in the late con- 
tinental Virginia Line. In Georgia, major Benjamin Fishbourne, of the late 
Pennsylvania line. In this city, on Tuesday the 7th instant after a short 
illness, Daniel Legare, sen. Esq; aged 81 years. He was a most affectionate 
husband and father—a humane and indulgent master and a sincere friend. 
He was the zealous and steady friend of his country, and of the equal rights 
of mankind. ...At Dorchester, last Tuesday morning, William Hardy 
Bamfield, Esq; in the 24th year of his age. This young man possessed many 
amiable qualities, which endeared him to all his relations and friends... . 
(Thursday, December 9, 1790) 


(To be continued) 
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AN UNCOLLECTED ELEGY BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 


Edited by RicHarp BEALE Davis 


University of Tennessee 


Among papers concerning the gallant soldier Pierce Mason Butler re- 
cently presented! to the South Caroliniana Library of the University of 
South Carolina, is a manuscript poem in the hand and bearing the initials- 
signature of Paul Hamilton Hayne. The poem is interesting for several 
reasons. It appears in no one of the collected editions? of his works, it is a 
definitely dated early poem written six years before Hayne’s first volume 
was published, and its subject is one of South Carolina’s most romantic 
martial heroes. Written when the poet was only nineteen, its elegiac quality 
anticipates that of the several poems Hayne was to write later on the Con- 
federate dead, individually and collectively. 

The subject of the lines, Colonel Pierce M. Butler,’ a former governor of 
South Carolina, had been commander of the Palmetto Regiment in the 
Mexican War. He was killed at Churubusco in what has been called ‘‘one 
of the most terrific fires to which soldiers were ever subjected.’’* Wounded 
in the early stages of the conflict, Butler had continued to advance until a 
musket ball through the head caused his instant death. His body was 
brought back to his native Edgefield District. 

When Hayne wrote the poem, he was probably visiting at ‘“&dgewood’’® 
in Edgefield, the home of Francis W. Pickens, later governor of the state. 
Possibly, Butler’s daughters may have been guests at the same time. At 
any rate, Behethland (born 1829)® and Emmala Elizabeth (born 1831)’, 
were family connections® of Hayne’s. Perhaps he heard directly from them 

1 These papers were presented by Pierce M. Butler of Nashville, Tennessee. The 
poem is herein reproduced through the courtesy of the South Caroliniana Library 
and its director, Dr. Robert L. Meriwether. 

2 Hayne’s six volumes of poetry were published in 1855, 1857, 1860, 1872, 1875, and 
1882, under various titles. 

3 1798-1847. 

4A quotation from General James Shields reprinted in Francis P. Gaines’ article 
on Butler in the D.A.B. 

5 Mrs. Elise C. Bowen and the editor of this Magazine have suggested this ‘‘Edge- 
wood” as the scene of Hayne’s composition. Mr. Alexander S. Salley suggested that 
“‘Edgewood”’ in Columbia, the location of Barhamville Female College, may have 
been the scene. He also identified Colonel Butler’s daughters, and pointed out their 
family relationship to Hayne. 

6 She married John E. Bacon on 30 March 1852. 

7 She married Abner Perrin on 25 November 1851. 

8 Colonel Butler’s older brother, Judge A. P. Butler, had married Rebecca Harriet 
Hayne, a cousin of Hayne’s father. 
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a story already familiar in the state. The youthful and always sentimental 
poet, therefore, tried his hand at an elegy. 

The poem as reproduced below is from the original manuscript. Actually 
it was printed in some local newspaper, for a clipping containing it was in- 
cluded with other poetic laments in a Butler family scrapbook? still pre- 
served. 


—LINES— 


On the death of Col. Pierce M. Butler, who fell in the battles of Churubusco, on 20% 
August 1847, while heading a desperate charge of the Palmetto Regiment. Respect- 
fully dedicated to his Daughters.” 


The darkening air was dense and dun with hot, sulphurous smoke, 
And thro its deep and dusky veil no brightening beam had broke, 
Save when at intervals a flash, like to a meteor-star— 

Shot o’er the sombre face of Heaven—a blood-red light afar. 


There floated from the plain of death, the sad sigh of the breeze, 
It lingered ’mid the drooping flowers—it mourned among the trees 
And with it, there was borne a cry of wild despair and dread- 

A wail of warriors in their wrath, a requiem o’er the dead. 





Then suddenly o’er earth and sky, did a deep calmness fall, 

A silence, that the soul might feel, hung heavy, like a pall— 

And the shouts and shrieks of fiercest strife in echoing murmurs sank*—" 
While a cold, electric, shiver ran, from bristling rank to rank. 


A moment more! a moment more! and the loud war-peal rose, 
As if a hundred clarions sang” defiance to the foes 
Bear back! bear back! oh! Mexic host! St Mary! do not hide!— 

The shock! the rage! the o’erwhelming power of that tumultuous tide. 





* Dr. Gaines mentions this scrapbook in the bibliography of his sketch of Butler 
in the D.A.B. He also put me in touch with Mr. O. H. P. Earle of Greenville, who se- 
cured for me a copy of the printed version of the poem, and in turn put me in touch 
with Mrs. Elise C. Bowen, who now owns the scrapbook, and with Mrs. R. E. Hous- 
ton (née Harriet Hayne), both of Greenville. The very few differences between the 
printed and manuscript versions of the poem are noted below. The clipping, without 
date or newspaper location, may have appeared in the Augusta Chronicle, files of 
which are hard to come by; or, as Mr. Salley suggests, probably in a Columbia paper. 

10 The newspaper heading was ‘‘Lines on the Death of Pierce M. Butler, of the 
Palmetto Regiment/By P. H. H.”’ 

11 Hayne’s note: ‘‘Sank* This word tho nearly obsolete, is occasionally I believe 
admitted into poetry.” 

12 The newspaper version reads 


cc 


rang.”’ 
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Vengeance hath nerved each valiant hand!—vengeance hath fired each 
eye— 

Now the soldiers of ‘‘standard-starred”’ rush like a whirlwind by— 

Cheer rose on cheer!—the foe is turned!—the glorious field is won— 


On their Ramparts, let the Freeman’s flag float ’neath the setting sun. 


Why doth the voice, whose cheering tones, but now, rolled clear and high, 
When bold hearts quailed and courage failed, join not in victory? 

Why ’midst the Chieftains gathering fast ’yon fluttering standard ’round— 
Is not the noblest chief of all—the dauntless HERO found? 


Alas!—a dark shade veils his eye, and the death-damp chills his brow— 
The arm of might is prone in dust—and the proud lip silent now— 

The fire is quenched—the last spark fled—“‘ife’s fitful fever o’er”— 

And the warrior-spirit passed from earth to seek the shadowy-shore. 


His gallant sword is firmly grasped!—hold! let it linger there 

The spotless blade that BUTLER bore, another must not bear— 
He kept his honour, like the steel—the bright steel by his side 
And only clasped the treasure close—still closer—when he died. 


What! weep ye comrades o’er his corse!—stern men!—of iron mould!— 
Weep on! the heart that slumbers here, for the first time is cold— 

And we have seen Him, shed like us—the good chief and the brave— 
Warm tears of sympathy above, the humblest soldiers grave. 


Weep on! those drops are sacred proofs that ye have loved him well- 
The soul must give one parting sigh, must breathe one last farewell— 
Yet there are those, who when they bend beside this mouldering bier— 
Will own—oh! bitterer grief than ours—the wild grief of despair. 


Cover the pale face of the dead: ’ere long the flowers will bloom, 
And scatter o’er his honoured grave, their glory and perfume— 
’Ere long they too will withering lie, like the cold dust beneath— 
But ’round his name, the flowers of fame shall form a fadeless wreath. 


P H H—Edgewood April 8“ 1849” 


13 In the newspaper version, there is no signature or dateline and Hayne’s under- 
linings are rarely represented by change in type. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Nationalism and Sectionalism in South Carolina, 1852-1860: A Study of 
the Movement for Southern Independence. By Harold 8. Schultz. (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 259. Maps, tables, figures, bibliog- 
raphy. $4.50.) 

Historians have long since agreed that the causes of the Civil War were 
complex, confused, and multitudinous; nevertheless, one can recognize a 
slight but distinct tendency, of late, to revive the slavery issue as the pri- 
mary cause. Mr. Schultz agrees with the recent trend. As a cautious scholar, 
he hedges; warns that nowhere in the book is slavery specifically declared 
to be the cause; yet he states that those who believe in the slavery causation 
will find more to approve in the book than those who feel that South Caro- 
lina was seeking economic independence in 1860; and he includes frequent 
quotations, such as Preston Brooks’, ‘““‘We of the South have no politics 
but the negro,”’ (p. 82). Indeed, Schultz refrains from boldly stating slavery 
to be the cause, only because he recognizes that the everlasting presence of 
slavery in the minds of Southerners might be a “‘substitutionary mecha- 
nism” (p. ix) for deeper needs and frustrations which they themselves may 
have failed to recognize; but he suggests that the theory that the South was 
seeking its economic freedom might equally be subject to psychological 
interpretation. While accepting slavery as the principal theme of South 
Carolina politics of the 1850’s, the author nowhere defines the issue. He 
purposely avoids relating slavery to any economic, political, or religious 
motivation. The result is that the entire question in Schultz’s pages becomes 
a symbolic abstraction, thus raising a host of unanswered questions which 
the author, with his fine gift of style, might well have attempted to explain. 

A penetrating analysis of the background, education, and tradition of 
the South Carolina political leaders of the 1850’s, includes some very 
effective writing. Men, such as Keitt, Boyce, and Adams, who stood 
backstage on the national scene while the Cobbs, Davises, Douglases, and 
Sewards occupied the footlights, are brought forward and sharply lighted. 
A possible motivation for secession also lies embedded in this chapter, South 
Carolina’s frustrated sense of greatness. Pride in their state’s leadership in 
the Revolution, in the early Republic, and in the days of Calhoun, had 
created a tradition of political power. Politics befitted a planter’s life, it was 
an avenue to social preferment, even a patriotic duty; the South produced 


* This department will print queries nct exceeding fifty words from members of 
the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for each fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, 8. C. 
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statesmen, the North shopkeepers. Calhoun’s death undermined the pride 
with frustration. Obviously no one would replace the great leader; South 
Carolina not only had lost its leadership in the nation but was under sus- 
picion in the South as well, and the state’s population and material wealth 
were declining in relation to its neighbors and the North. The state fell back 
on its tradition of greatness. Political genius must compensate for loss of 
economic power. Grounded in the doctrine of State-Rights by the lectures 
of Cooper at the South Carolina College, which practically all the leaders 
of the 1850’s attended, with the significant exception of James L. Orr; and 
further disciplined by the political dictatorship of Calhoun, the state’s 
leaders reacted to such words as honor, chivalry, State-Rights, resistance, 
and Northern agression virtually as automatons. With abolitionists con- 
stantly pricking the exposed nerve of slavery, and picturing himself as the 
defender of his state and the South, the South Carolina politician drifted 
toward secession as a possible new birth. The Spartanburg Carolina Spartan 
expressed this motivation in commenting on the Ordinance of Secession: 
it would make “‘The Southern States the greatest people under the sun, 
and South Carolina the greatest state of them all’’ (p. 230). 

There was only one political issue in the state from 1852-1860: the 
possibility that an antislavery party in the North would capture the 
national government. The starting point was the resignation of Robert 
Barnwell Rhett from the Senate in 1852, an event which symbolized both 
the failure of South Carolina to solve the political confusion following Cal- 
houn’s death by finding a successor of equal stature, and the submergence 
of the secessionists of 1850 in the spirit of compromise. Two political 
factions then emerged in the state: first, the irreconcilables, who were forced 
into silence by suspicion with which the state and the South received them, 
but who persistently clung to the idea that antislaveryism was the strongest 
political force in the North and would eventually dominate the nation; 
and second, the group which eventually rallied around James L. Orr and 
styled itself the National Democrats, who believed that antislaveryism 
could be checked in the North, and the South protected, by cooperation 
with the national Democratic party. There was no essential difference 
between these factions. Every political leader in the state, with the excep- 
tion of Benjamin F. Perry, believed secession would be the ultimate answer 
to a Northern-dominated national government. The two groups did adopt 
contrasting techniques. Rhett and his followers were not politicians and 
scorned the politicians’ solution—compromise. They feared and scorned 
all parties because they believed that parties, with honors and spoils, 
weakened and dimmed the Southerners’ desire to defend his section. Seces- 
sion was their aim from the beginning. The Orr faction, practical men, 
believing it possible to safeguard the South in the Union, and not at all 
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adverse to the spoils and plums of office, were also motivated by a desire to 
use the strength of the national party as an aid in winning electoral and 
possibly democratic reform within South Carolina. 

Apparently the irreconcilables were as enamoured of the “‘irrepressible’’ 
nature of the conflict as William Seward was. Additional proof that the 
South was against “progress”, is furnished by frequent quotations from 
Southern leaders. Even the mild Senator Butler declared that the South 
would defend itself against the ‘‘Isms’’ of the North, the worst of which he 
considered to be feminism (p. 61). Orr was the exception to the general 
South Carolina opposition to “progress’’, and consistently voted for land 
grants to railroads and other aids to business. 

The conservatism of Preston Brooks will come as a surprise to the 
uninitiated. Usually pictured as a fire-eater, Brooks was a staunch sup- 
porter of Pierce and Buchanan, an ally of James L. Orr, and a prominent 
National Democrat seeking to work in harmony with the Northern wing 
of the party. He maintained his moderate views even after the Sumner 
episode, and only leaned toward the radicals in the last months of his life 
when it had become obvious that anti-slaveryism was to dominate the 
North. The imperialistic policy of Pierce and Buchanan did not soothe 
Southern fears over slavery, but South Carolina’s apathy, even hostility 
toward imperialism in theory, well might provoke a restatement of this 
problem on a Southwide basis. James L. Orr emerges with considerably 
added stature, a sane, sound, Douglas-like figure, who would seem to merit 
a definitive biography. 

An exacting scholar might wonder about the location of the manuscripts 
of Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, listed in the bibliography. Mr. Schultz’ ap- 
parent failure to consult the manuscript collections in Charleston, Colum- 
bia, and Greenville, while writing a book on the state is puzzling. A more 
serious error is the omission of any newspaper material from Greenville, 
stronghold of National Democracy, except the Southern Patriot of 1852. 
Two files of the Greenville Mountaineer touching this period are known to 
exist and their consultation would seem to have been warranted. Finally, 
a bibliography which relies so heavily on secondary works that even Rhodes 
and Schouler are listed, might include some reference to the works of Cash, 
Carpenter, Parrington. Yet these are minor criticisms, and the book will 
in the future certainly be on the shelf of any serious investigator of Southern 
history. 

University of South Carolina WiuiaM A. Foran 


Giant in the Land: A Biography of William Bullein Johnson, First Presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention. By Hortense Woodson. (Nashville, 
Tennessee: Boardman Press, 1950. Pp. 164. 2 plates, bibliography. $2.50.) 
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To one knowing the Baptist discourses, the sermons, the church books, 
and the association minutes of the late eighteenth century, there is a 
familiar quality in the life and words of William Bullein Johnson—fervor 
in religious beliefs and their exercise. Such men carried over into the early 
decades of the nineteenth century the sense of absolute conviction and 
excited expectation which was the Christian norm for some two centuries 
following the Protestant Revolt. There was still about them the aura of a 
faith compelling good works, not good works simulating faith. They used 
such adjectives as “adorable” in describing their Lord, and were ‘‘affec- 
tionate” in their meetings; their religion was still passionately personal. 

To William Bullein Johnson each Baptist congregation was so peculiarly 
a body in Christ that baptised members should not be received by letter 
from one church to another; they must give to the new group acceptable 
testimony of a regenerative experience, of the work of grace on their souls. 
Missions and education seemed to him the means to foster and preserve 
this individualism in religion, in this differing from many of his denomina- 
tion. 

The great revival of 1831 marked his removal to Edgefield and empha- 
sized the fervor of his faith. He described it to the Association as coming 
“upon the inhabitants like the mighty shock of an earthquake, overturning 
the foundations of skepticism and the self-wrought schemes of salvation, 
and convincing every one that there was a power and reality in the religion 
of Jesus Christ.”’ 

He did not approve the site but actively supported the first seminary at 
Edgefield which failed after eighteen months; but, as the depository of the 
Rev. John M. Roberts’ library, it kept up the historic continuity between 
Roberts’ Academy and Furman University. To Dr. Johnson secular educa- 
tion was equally important, and he taught for many years at the Edgefield 
Female Academy while ministering to the Edgefield Baptist Church. 

It was, however, in associational activities that Dr. Johnson justified the 
designation ‘‘Giant.’’ He sponsored and labored for the formation of the 
South Carolina State Baptist Convention and the Triennial Convention, 
and long served as President of the first and frequently of the second. He 
was active in his leadership of the Edgefield Baptist Association, particu- 
larly in the fields of missions and education. In 1840 the American Baptist 
Antislavery Convention in New York issued an address threatening exclu- 
sion of slaveholders from communion and pulpit and missions. Dr. Johnson, 
as president of the Triennial Convention at Baltimore in April, 1841, suc- 
ceeded in having the proposed new test of fellowship, that is, emancipation 
of slaves, denied by the convention; but his splendid efforts at conciliation 
failed when the Convention of 1844 supported the Board of Missions’ 
demand that no slaveholder be named a missionary. The formation of the 
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Southern Baptist Convention at Augusta in May, 1845, inevitably fol- 
lowed, and as inevitably Dr. Johnson became president. All accounts 
describe his parliamentary powers as extraordinary, and his teaching and 
preaching as glowing and inspirational. As a Baptist, William Bullein 
Johnson stands second only to the great Richard Furman. 

Due to frequent quotations from Dr. Johnson’s unpublished reminis- 
cences, the wording of the biography is in keeping with the faith of his time 
and has the ring of authenticity; but abrupt summaries produce an effect 
of meagerness; while complete desertion of the man for his family detail 
destroys to a degree the continuity of the work. On the whole, it is a reverent 
treatment of a worthy subject, and a real contribution to the history of the 
Baptists of South Carolina. 

LEAH TOWNSEND 


The Houstouns of Georgia. By Edith Duncan Johnston. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 430. Bibliography, List of Houstoun 
descendants who contributed to publication. Index. $5.00.) 

The Houstoun (pronounced Howston) family was one of the most promi- 
nent in Georgia during the early history of that state. Dr. William Hous- 
toun, a botanist, collected tropical plants for the Trustees Garden in Sa- 
vannah. Patrick Houstoun, a cousin of the botanist, was one of a group of 
Scottish gentlemen, who settled in Georgia in 1733. He was merchant, 
planter, soldier, and office holder. He inherited a title in 1751 and became 
Sir Patrick Houstoun, Baronet. A number of his descendants were promi- 
nent in the political or economic life of Georgia and Savannah. One son was 
governor and another son was a delegate to the convention that framed the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In arrangement of material the book is a series of biographical sketches 
in which are inserted the historical background of episodes and information 
on business and social affairs. The lives of the men were so involved in the 
history of Georgia that the genealogical side of the book becomes secondary. 
In research, documentation, and objectiveness the author has met the 
standards of historical scholarship. 

There are many references to South Carolina in this book. John Hous- 
toun, the governor, studied law in Charleston and corresponded with 
Henry Laurens. Also, he was one of the Georgia commissioners to the 
Beaufort Convention, which dealt with the dispute over the source of the 
Savannah River and the land that is now Oconee County. He refused to 
sign the agreement that awarded the land to South Carolina. 

The author is a charter member of the Savannah Historical Research 
Association and has been prominent in the historical activities of the 
Georgia Society of the Colonial Dames of America. She and her sister com- 
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enced work on the book over twenty years ago. The sister, unfortunately, 

did not live to see the completion of a work that is a fine contribution to 

the history of Georgia and an excellent model for books on families. 
Rosert W. BARNWELL, Jr. 


Monck’s Corner, Berkeley County, South Carolina. By Maxwell Clayton 
Orvin. (Charleston: Southern Printing and Publishing Company, 1950. 
Pp. 59. Photographs, index. $2.00.) 

The first village of Monck’s Corner was an important eighteenth century 
trading center and military post, deriving its name from Thomas Monck, 
the owner of the land on which it was originally located. In 1856, after a 
period of decline during the first half of the nineteenth century, a new 
community, several miles from the original site, was established near the 
station of the North Eastern Railroad. Although selected as the seat of 
Berkeley County in 1895, the settlement grew very slowly and did not 
attain “the status of a real town’ until well into the twentieth century. 
Its recent growth stems largely from the commencement of the Santee- 
Cooper Project in 1939. 

Mr. Orvin’s book contains much of interest, particularly for the local 
reader, in its accounts of planters, merchants, tavern-keepers and other 
personalities, as well as in the variety of incidents and anecdotes which it 
relates. It also supplies basic information on such aspects of the history of 
Monck’s Corner as politics, government, crime and law enforcement, edu- 
cation, newspapers, amusements, trade and industry. The author’s princi- 
pal merit is that he has compiled from varied and widely scattered sources 
the material essential to the story of a significant South Carolina com- 
munity. His principal weaknesses are his episodic and anecdotal approach, 
and his failure to integrate adequately the development of the community 
with that of the region from which it derived its livelihood. In addition, a 
good map of the vicinity would enhance the usefulness of his book. 

The Citadel GRANVILLE T. PRIoR 


The Town of Allendale. By Louis Arthur Searson (Columbia, 8. C., 1949. 
Pp. 84. $2.00). 

This nostalgic little volume gives a very little regular history, and a small 
dose of genealogy of the Searson-Arnold connection. Its chief content, and 
virtue, is its large, agreeable, and vivid anecdotage of a happy youth spent 
in this pleasant small South Carolina town by a man who loved it, its 
people, and their informal, but often informing, ways of living. It belongs 
on the same shelf with the late General Hagood’s Meet your Grandfather, 
to which it is a worthy little brother. 


8. G.S. 
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Fort Charlotte on Savannah River and its Significance in the American 
Revolution. By Nora Marshall Davis. (Greenwood: Star Fort Chapter, 
D.A.R., 1949. Pp. 19. Maps.). 

This is a scholarly and well documented account of a colonial outpost on 
which little has been available in print. The first fortification to be seized 
by American troops in the Revolution, Fort Charlotte is still in good preser- 
vation, although the stone walls are almost covered by the sands of the 
river. When the Clark’s Hill hydroelectric power dam project is completed, 
the entire site will be submerged in the waters of the reservoir. Star Fort 
Chapter is actively working to arouse public support of a project for re- 
moval of the historic fort to a new site. 


From the State Department of Archives and History of North Carolina, 
has come The Formation of North Carolina Counties, 1663-1943 (Raleigh: 
1950; pp. xix, 323; appendices, maps), by David Leroy Corbitt, head of the 
division of publications. Alphabetically arranged and indexed, this is a 
valuable complement to the 3-volume series, The County Records of North 
Carolina, and gives basic information on the origin, area, boundaries, 
county-seats, population, etc., of every county, past and present, including 
those which became the state of Tennessee. 


Political Reconstruction in Tennessee (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1950; pp. 292; notes, appendices, bibliography; $4.00), is a handsome 
volume by Thomas B. Alexander, who until recently was a member of the 
Clemson College faculty and secretary of the South Carolina Historical 
Association. A thorough and scholarly study, this book shows some unique 
aspects of Tennessee’s tragic era which are in sharp contrast with those of 
the same period in South Carolina. One basis for his appraisal of the 
political leadership of the time was the result of sifting biographical data 
on more than a thousand state officials. 


THE SOCIETY 


From Mrs. Wemyss Feilden of London, the Society has received a valu- 
able addition to its Confederate items, in a collection of books, papers and 
photographs, which were sent by the late Colonel Henry Wemyss Feilden 
to his family in England during the years 1862-1865, when he was serving 
as an officer in the defense of Charleston. 


Colonel Nathaniel B. Barnwell has recently purchased and presented to 
the Society the original manuscript memoirs of Frederick Adolphus Por- 
cher, which were published in this Magazine, 1943-1947. 


Another welcome accession is some forty items of source materials on the 
Fayssoux family, the gift of Dr. Chalmers G. Davidson of Chester, formerly 
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of the Citadel, and now a member of the Davidson College faculty. Included 
are photostats of letters and a microfilm of Mangourit’s Memoirs, a rare 
pamphlet published in Paris in 1795 by a French consul in Charleston. The 
items were used by Dr. Davidson for his recent biography of Dr. Peter 
Fayssoux. 


Up to time of going to press on September 29, the Secretary had received 
sixty-eight new applications for membership in the Society during the year 
1950. The names will be published in the next issue. 


THE FIREPROOF BUILDING 


Members of the Society will be gratified to learn that their collections 
are housed in a building which deserves the name ‘‘Fireproof.’’ The South 
Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau classifies the building as a AAA risk, 
which means a minimum tisk, and gives it a rate of only ten cents. Although 
a sprinkler system would reduce this very low rate still further, it cannot be 
considered because of the damage which water would do to the collections. 


COUNTY HISTORICAL AGENCIES 

The annual meeting of the Edgefield Historical Society on August 25 
last, was well attended by members and guests from many parts of the 
state. The speaker of the day was Professor Francis B. Simkins, native 
son and well-known historian, now a member of the faculty of Louisiana 
State University. 


Sumter County celebrated its sesqui-centennial during the annual Iris 
Festival last May with a successful historical pageant, which aroused much 
interest in events of the past. The Sumter County Historical Society was 
organized, with Herbert E. Moses, president; Mrs. H. E. Drevestedt and 
Victor Barringer, vice-presidents; Mrs. Victor Barringer, secretary; C. D. 
Cooper, Jr., treasurer; T. M. Stubbs and Mrs. Walter C. White, directors. 
At the September meeting of the Society an exhibit of local books, news- 
papers and other items of interest was on display, and E. Milby Burton, 
director of the Charleston Museum, was guest speaker of the evening. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 

The Vestry of St. Michael’s Parish is preparing an historical volume to 
commemorate the 200th anniversary of the church. Persons having unusual 
information, are requested to write Mr. George W. Williams at St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston. 


Mrs. H. H. Crisler, Jr., Bay Springs, Mississippi, seeks information (1) 
on William Sartor, in Union County about 1820; (2) the names of the 
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wives of the brothers Augustus, Daniel and Charner Sartor, with marriage 
dates. She is to publish a history of the Sartor family, and will welcome 
photographs and documents. 


Mrs. J. A. Spurlock, 4116 Peakland Place, Lynchburg, Va., wants in- 
formation on (1) the birthplace, parentage, and whereabouts during the 
Revolution, of Van and Susanna Davis (Davies) of Newberry County, 
who sold land there in 1775 and bought in Anderson County in 1800, 
where his will in 1810 named wife Lucy and twelve children; also (2) 
birthplace and parentage of David Tate who married Milea (Emily) Davis 
in 1801. 


Mrs. Lander B. Stoddard, Route 1, Owings, 8 . C., desires information 
on (1) James Creighton of New York and Maryland, who married Ann, 
daughter of Brig. Gen. John McPherson and wife Susannah (Miles); 
(2) on John Hollard of Wilmington, N. C., who married Jane Marshall, 
widow, daughter of Dr. Andrew Turnbull of Charleston. 


Mrs. A. W. Allison, Sr., 117 South Battery, Charleston, wants the 
parents of the brothers Samuel (b. in South Carolina, Aug. 20, 1786, d. 
in Florida, Aug. 14, 1844) and Simeon Theus, who were not sons of Jere- 
miah, the artist, but close kin to Michael. Were they descended from 
Simeon, Jeremiah or Christianus Theus? Samuel’s first wife, Martha, had 
tosannah Adeline (October. 19, 1814—Feb. 8, 1836) and William 8. (b. 
July 22, 1817-d. in Fla.). His second wife was Mariah. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The annual meeting of the Society will be held on the second Saturday 


in January 1951. Professor James G. Harrison will address the luncheon 


session. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture will make Grants- 
in-aid of Research for 1951-52 to scholars carrying on studies in the field of 
American history prior to the year 1815. Candidates must file applications 
by March 15, 1951. For information, write the Director, Goodwin Building, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 











